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The Planning of Small Library 
Buildings 
Oscar Bluemner, Architect, Chicago 
Principles of the Ground Plan 


While it was the object of the pre- 
vious chapters to separately consider 
the several rooms of the building, each 
as to its size, shape, access, and mode 
of lighting, it remains to investigate 
their relations to each other and de- 
duct, if possible, some fundamental 
principles underlying the combination 
of the various parts intoa whole. This 
inductive method of proceeding not 
only seemed to me the best way to ex- 
plain technical matters foreign to li- 
brarians and most laymen, but it also 
acquaints them with the very way the 
architect goes about his business. Tak- 
ing up the task of designing a plan for 
a small library building, or criticising a 
given plan as to its merit, we are now 
prepared with some definite ideas of its 
rooms or departments. I may repeat 
that the term room is here to be taken 
in the sense of alcove, or space, rather 
than that of chamber. The latter is 
separated by solid walls and doors from 


the rest of a house, the former opens 


to it without doors and as little wall as 
possible.: This, then, being a condi- 
tion for the librarians easy and perfect 
superintendence, is the first principle 
and ideal requirement of our plan: A 
one-room interior, hall-like, divided 
into departments at most by glass 
doors, railings, counters, or low, very 
open screens. This part of the main 
floor will be composed of the delivery 
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and waiting space, the book space, the 
reading space. Evenachildren’s room, 
vestibule, and special study or refer- 
ence rooms should be subjected to this 
rule, and not to a compromise because 
privacy might be desirable in the one, 
or because the noise from the others 
should be excluded. 

The all-open interior is furthermore 
the result of the modern or coming 
open-shelf system; again it saves cost 
of building, and last, not least, insures 
dignity, or as the architect calls it, 
grandeur of the interior architecture. 

It is needless to say that all the prin- 
cipal rooms must be comprised on one 
level,and that this main floor should 
practically be preceded by a well- 
lighted basement for heating apparatus, 
store and similar rooms, giving at the 
same time more dignity of elevation to 
a small building, and that for the same 
reason.an upper floor, containing trus- 
tees’ room accommodating clubs, etc., 
is desirable. 

The entrance to the staircase should 
be from the vestibule, and so arranged 
and provided with glass doors that 
the librarian from his desk may con- 
trol everybody coming or going. 

We now return to the interior. 

How may its principal rooms be com- 
bined to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. of the different requirements of 
each one and to that of the whole un- 
der any circumstances? Special and 
local conditions, as building line, direc- 
tion, shape, size, level of situation, and 
the individual demands arising from 
the funds, founders, patrons, purposes 
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of a small library, place a new problem 
before its builder every time. It is 
not only impossible to formulate a uni- 
form program for these buildings, but 
equally useless to attempt the setting 
forth of an ideal plan for them. I am 
inclined to suppose that librarians 
would like to have such a model to 
seek instruction from. Dr Poole in 
his investigation reprinted in the Li- 
brary journal, 1885, has given an ideal 
plan and explained its merits. But, 
excepting the practical arrangement of 
this special cross-shaped plan, leaving 
aside its overamount of window space, 
its distinguished author fails in the rec- 
ommendation of its general useful- 
ness and adaptability for extension, 
architectural design, and economy of 
building expense. It would lead too far 
to further extend this subject here, or 
to repeat those eminently common 
sense and valuable advices Dr Poole 
gives to both librarian and architect 
regarding the advance of library plan- 
ning. 

The only principle that will always 
lead to the point, and always allow of 
sufficient variation to adapt itself to 
special conditions, is: The librarian’s 
space is the center of the plan, with 
his desk well lighted, forming the 
nucleus of the whole, from which 
radiate the directions of the principal 
rooms, entrances, and windows. The 
librarian has expressed the simple idea 
in the words—make him the center 
and buildthe library around him. The 
architect has yet to say—the small 
library building wants a central plan. 
A perfectly square plan may admit of 
too little light in its center part; a very 
oblong or lengthy plan wastes money 
in walls, and the librarian’s time in 
reaching the end rooms. A _cross- 
shaped plan will when enlarged (as 
most buildings must be some day) share 
the faults of a square plan. 

This principle of radiation or con- 
centration is decidedly of an _ eco- 
nomical character, and followed in the 
centralized plans of large hospitals, 
prisons,etc. It evolves into practically 
three general systems of small library 
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The rooms lie on one straight 
on a rectangu- 
q 


plans. 
axis 
lar combination of two axes 
or on two such forming a { 

Other combinations of which they 
admit will be found impracticable, or 
form special problems. I will describe 
a few instances illustrating each sys- 
tem, and believe that the pen of an in- 
terested reader may easily trace such 
diagrams as are wanting. 

In the first place we will draw the 
librarian’s space symmetrically upon 
the center of a long straight line; from 
8 to 12 ft. wide, so that it may have the 
vestibule and delivery space at either 
side. On one side of the axis, adjoin- 
ing the librarian’s space, we arrange the 
book space; on the other the reading 
department. Thus an oblong hall is 
formed by the four principal walls, per- 
haps 70 feet wide and 50 feet long. 
The aisles between the book cases run 
from the librarian’s desk toward the 
further end wall of the book room, 
which has windows corresponding to 
the aisles (as set forth before). The li- 
brarian turns his back toward the cen- 
ter of either long wall, having the ves- 
tibule and entrance in front of him, 
the book room to the left, the reading 
room to the right. 

Out of this arrangement the third 
system is formed, by placing a refer- 
ence or children’s room either in front 
of the librarian, beyond the vestibule 
(or with this and the delivery room 
interpolated between librarian and 
reading room), or at the back of him, 
but in either case so that the center 
line of the additional room strikes the 
librarian’s desk, and is at right angles 
with the first axis. In the second case 
we have to draw a line through the 
side of the librarian’s desk, on which 
we place the book room; then a line 
through the front of the desk at a right 
angle with the other, on which we 
locate the reading room. The angle 
is left for the entrance and delivery 
room, the opposite corner for windows 
or an extension of the librarian’s space. 
At any event the latter always occu- 
pies the meeting point of the axes. 

















A Few Impressions of the Lakewood Conference 


The aisles in the book room are par- 
allel to its axis, not crossing the room, 
and the tables in the reading room are 
similarly parallel with its axis, so that 
no readers present their backs to the 
librarian. 

The first system is well suited for 
narrow and deep lots, but three walls 
must admit of windows, or for square 
lots if a rectangular extension is in- 


tended. he second case is well 
adapted for corner lots and for exten- 
sion into the j form. This, 


the third, for an open park-like locality. 

These three types of plan, modified 
by the relation of the main entrance to 
the axis, as the situation demands, and 
further diversified by the various shapes 
which the several rooms may be given 
by any individual treatment, their parts 
and connecting or expanding features 
may assume, may be realized in as 
many variations as the three colors 
red, blue, and yellow will admit, when 
mixed, of tints. 


A New Classification for Anthro- 
pology 


Juul Dieserude, librarian of the Field 
Columbian museum, Chicago, has de- 
vised a scheme of classification for an- 
thropology and allied sciences. He has 
concluded from his work in the library 
thatit isimpossibleto use either Dewey’s 
or Cutter’s system for a scientific classi- 
fication of this subject, and has been 
making close study of the subject for 
more thana year. The result will bea 
scheme, based partly on the work of 
the Bureau of American ethnology 
and the books of Prof Brinton. More 
than any other authorities, Mr Diese- 
rude has followed the principles laid 
down by M. L. Manouvrier, director of 
L’Ecole d’anthropologie in Paris, and 
by W. J. McGee, in his vice-presi- 
dential address before the American 
association, The science of humanity, 
published in Science for last year The 
scheme is, however, not the one in use 
at the Field museum, it is in part a fur- 
ther development of that scheme. 
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A Few Impressions of the Lake- 
wood Conference 


As I look back to the Lakewood con- 
ference, now that a few weeks have 
passed, I must confess to a confusion 
of thought which I find it difficult to 
correct. Everyone knows from his own 
experience how difficult it is to over- 
come the effect of getting the first im- 
pression incorrect. Of course it is all 
the result of my own lack of attention 
and care. I acknowledge my trans- 
gressions. But when the first circulars. 
as to the conference came, and I read 
about Lake Placid and the beautiful 
club-house on the lake, and how the 
club was going to give to the members 
of the A. L. A. the privilege of admis- 
sion to its attractions, I, somehow or 
other, perhaps in my ignorance of the 
geography of such a distant state as 
New York, got the A L. A. conference 
and Lakewood and Lake Placid and 
Lake Chautauqua mixed up, and now 
I have to make a decided mental effort 
to remember that the conference was. 
at Lake Chautauqua and not at Lake 
Placid, and that Lake Placid had some- 
thing to do with some scheme for the 
post-conference rest which I had also 
naturally thought of in connection with 
such a beautiful location as Lakewood. 
To be frank, I don’t see why a circular 
about Lake Placid should have made: 
possible such a confusion as I admit 

Beautiful as the situation of the 
meeting place of the conference was, 
the conference itself, as a conference, 
that is, as a series of public meetings, 
does not seem to me to have been a 
great success, and this for two reasons. 

First, I feel as I look back to it very 
much as one feels, or would be likely 
to feel, after attending for several days 
a series of twenty-course dinners. There 
seemed to be a little of a great many 
things and not very much of anything, 
so that one has an impression of im- 
mense variety, very nice and tasty and 
stimulating, and all that, but not a deep 
and pervading impression, stimulating 
to the enthusiasm and influencing one’s 
plans and actions. One felt continually 
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that only the tact, decision, and push 
of the presiding officer, together with 
the forbearance and self-restraint of 
the audience, made it at all possible to 
run the program on schedule time. 
Some matters could have been dis- 
cussed profitably if time had been 
available, but one felt as though he 
could not linger over this dish, no mat- 
ter how delicious, for fear that the ban- 
quet might trespass on the small hours 
of the night. 

Then again, the place of assembly 
was a most unfortunately situated room. 
To hear the speakers or readers was at 
all times somewhat difficult and some- 
times utterly impossible, because of 
the acoustic properties of the room, 
combined with its exposure to the in- 
cidental noises of a hotel office and the 
coming and going of unwearied feet 
over a hardwood floor. Evidently a 
good many people found the discus- 
sions upon the lawn, down by the lake 
side, in little groups on the piazza, 
where one could be heard and could 
hear, far more attractive and helpful 
than the regular meetings. 

This is a statement of personal im- 
pressions, and to me the air at Lake- 
wood seemed sometimes a little heavy 
and hard to breathe. To me, of course, 
this might be the effect of a change of 
altitude, but as it didn’t seem to wear 
off after a day or two, I began to in- 
quire what the difference was. It was 
suggested that the purer air of Chau- 
tauqua was made a little dense by an 
importation of the heavier atmosphere 
of Albany, Brooklyn, Chicago, and 
Normal. At any rate, whatever it was, 
some of us felt a little strange; felt 
that, so to speak, we were hardly “‘in it.” 
Of course when one stops to philoso- 
phize over the matter it becomes very 
evident that it is only the arrival of the 
inevitable; but one feels a little melan- 
choly over the recognition of the fact 
that he belongs to a tribe relatively 
diminishing in number and doomed to 
recede before the more fully equipped 
and more closely organized people ad- 
vancing to conquest. One can even in 
a professional way rejoice that the earth 
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is to be inhabited by a more advanced 
and worthy tribe than the one whose 
pathetic fate he shares. But one can’t 
always, at the moment of trial, play the 
philosopher’s part. That comes more 
frequently by means of reflection and 
patient endurance, and so it is only 
since the event that one can cheerfully 
accept the situation, face the fact, and 
prepare himself for the future develop- 
ments of the fact that the A. L. A. 
meetings hereafter are to be dominated 
by the atmosphere of the places men- 
tioned above. Those of us who have 
not been favored by being accustomed 
to that atmosphere may find it perhaps 
a little trying to our lungs, a little dis- 
turbing to our hearts, a little too ex- 
citing for our cerebral connections, but 
probably we can stand it for the time 
we are in it, and if it becomes too trying 
to our systems the world is large. 
Joun Parsons. 


Svenskt Portratt-galleri. 


This work, of which so far g parts 
have been issued, and which is intended 
to be complete in 25 parts, will be a 
very valuable reference work in seeking 
for personal information of Swedish 
men and women who are in any way 
connected with the official world, or 
otherwise have made their mark. It 
contains for each individual portrait, 
full names and short biographical data. 
The parts so far issued are: 1. The royal 
family; V. The diet (viksdag) of 1896; 
VII. The army, nos. 1 and 5; X. The 
clergy, nos. 3 and 7; XI. Universities; 
XVI. Journalists; XXI. Musicians and 
dramatic artists; XXIII. The society 
Idun. 

The last named part contains por- 
traits and biographies of members of 
the society Idun, which counts among 
its members the foremost men in letters 
and art, especially in Stockholm. No. 
XVI, Journalists, is compiled by Dr 
Bernhard Lundstedt, of the Royal li- 
brary in Stockholm, who represented 
Sweden at the International library con- 
ference in London, 1896. 














Mudie’s Select Library, London 


Mudie’s Select Library, London 
Thomas W., Idle, Columbia university library 


Charles Edward Mudie, the founder 
of the institution bearing his name, was 
born in London, in the year 1818. His 
first business experience was had with 
his father, who kept a small newspaper 
and stationery store in Chelsea, ‘the 
locality subsequently made famous by 
its associations with Carlyle.’ Then 
the London times cost 12 cents a day, 
and copies of it were circulated by 
Mudie & Son to subscribers at 2 cents 
an hour. At the age of 22 the subject 
of our sketch left his father to start 
business on the same lines for himself. 
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were far too extensive for the needs of 
the library, a fact indicating the ex- 
tent of Mr Mudie’s belief in his possi- 
bilities and ultimate success. After 
eight years of rapid growth the opening 
of the Great hall occurred, and was 
made the occasion of a brilliant assem- 
blage, largely of the most distinguished 
literary men and women of the time. 
It would be passing strange if such a 
phenomenal success did not prompt 
competition. Competitors there were, 
only one of whom at any time threat- 
ened the stability of Mudie. 

As a matter of precaution, in 1860 
Mr Mudie formed the library into a 
limited liability company. The prop- 














The Mudie library 


A store in Upper King st. was chosen 
for this venture. Books were soon 
added to the general stock, to the neg- 
lect of the newspaper and stationery 
trade, which was allowed to drop away 
entirely. Two years afterward, 1842, 
the one guinea yearly subscription was 
incorporated. From this point the 
business increased by leaps and bounds, 
so that in 1855, just 13 years later, when 
vols. 3 and 4 of Macaulay’s history of 
England were published, 2,500 copies 
of each volume were ordered for circu- 
lation. In 1852 the business was re- 
moved to the premises now occupied, 
in New Oxford st. two blocks from the 
British museum. At first the buildings 


erty was valued at $500,000; half of it 
was reserved by Mr Mudie, the remain- 
ing half being quickly subscribed by 
Mr Murray, Mr Bentley, and other pub- 
lishers. Mr Mudie was appointed di- 
rector, at a salary of $5,000 a year. 
About the year 1878, Mr Mudie’s eldest 
son, Charles Henry, a man of noble 
character and sterling qualities, and of 
giant and athletic form, took up an act- 
ive interest in the work and manage- 
ment of the library. His sudden death 
in 1882 had much to do with the phys- 
ical, and subsequent mental, collapse 
which preceded the death of Mr Mudie 
in 1890 Mr Arthur O. Mudie is the 
present director of the library. 
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Mr Mudie did a little in the way of 
publishing, and in 1844 issued the first 
London edition of Lowell’s poems. 
When Mr Lowell as the U. S. ambassa- 
dor to the court of St James was resi- 
dent in London 36 years after, a copy 
of the book was tastefully bound and 
sent to him. Mr Mudie was himself a 
poet of no mean order. The hymn 
commencing, I lift my heart to thee, is 
his, and the well known tuneful melody 
to it was composed by his brother 
Thomas. For many years he preached 
once each Sunday at St Leonard street 
chapel, in London, from which body 
probably more than half his employes 
were recruited. 

The library has five departments, viz., 
town, London book society, country, 
bookselling, and bookbinding. The 
most important, the town department, 
occupies the Great hall on the main 
part of the first floor. Every foot of 
wall space throughout the entire build- 
ing is used for shelving. The hall has 
an iron gallery running round, afford- 
ing access to the books beyond reach 
from the main floor. In the center of 
the floor is an iron staircase leading 
down to the stack rooms, or, as Mr 
Mudie was wont to say, to the Cata- 
combs. Terms of subscription to this 
department, half a guinea and upwards 
per annum. For half a guinea ($2.50) 
a year, one may draw a single volume 
and exchange daily. Books less than 
six months old from date of publica- 
tion are not, however, allowed on this 
‘subscription. For one guinea ($5) a 
year one may take out any available vol- 
ume in the library and exchange daily, 
giving roughly, a maximum number of 
306 exchanges a year at a cost of 134 
‘cents aday. An increase in the rate of 
subscription and its advantages are not 
prorata. The largest subscriber gets the 
greatest benefit. For seven guineas a 
year one may have the use of 10 volumes 
a day, or over 3,000 volumes a year. 
On the exchange counter, semicircular 
in form, are long, narrow cases, contain- 
ing the record of books loaned. The 
records are kept on cards arranged 
under subscribers’ names in logical se- 
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quence. Guide posts, on ornamental 
stands,surmounted by Pegasus in bronze, 
are placed at various points, indicating 
to readers the division of the alphabet. 
Under this plan subscribers, as they ar- 
rive, sort themselves, as it were, into 
some kind of order approximating the 
arrangement of the cards. The charg- 
ing system, which grew into use with 
the institution, is very simple. 

Next in point of importance is the 
London book society, commonly called 
the L. B.S. A subscription to this de- 
partment must be for not less than three 
volumes at a time, which are delivered 
by van, a privilege necessitating an ad- 
vance on the regular subscription. The 
rate, £2 2s.($10)a year for three volumes 
at atime, would seem better terms than 
the town subscription offers; it must be 
remembered, however, that exchanges 
are weekly instead of daily. For this 
part of the work nine vans are con- 
stantly on the road, none of which 
covers the same ground during a given 
week. There are, therefore, 54 different 
routes, all within a radius of about 20 
miles. From 10co to 1200 parcels are 
dispatched daily. The charging system 
is the same as for the town department. 
The cards are necessarily larger, and 
are kept in folders, containing also lists 
of books from which to draw in mak- 
ing up the weekly parcels. The lists 
are furnished by the subscribers. Each 
lot is simply held together by a strap. 
The boys, on whom this work devolves, 
become very ready at the work; also 
in arranging the parcels according to 
plan of route. As a messenger in his 
daily round should never leave a vol- 
ume without getting one in return, it 
will be surmised that a van starting out 
with say 500 volumes returns with pre- 
cisely the same load numerically. 

The country department is, as its 
name suggests, for subscribers residing 
beyond the prescribed limits of the 
London book society. If my memory 
serves me the terms are five guineas for 
15 volumes at a time and upwards, with 
a limited number of exchanges per 
month. Strong wood boxes, with hinged 
lids, are used in sending books by rail 
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or express throughout the entire length 
and breadth of the kingdom. Here, 
also, straps are used to keep the boxes 
closed in transit. All freight and ex- 
press charges are paid by the subscriber. 
The largest subscriber to the library is 
found in this department, and is for 
over 1000 volumes at a time. The 
terms governing very large subscrip- 
tions are such that three months must 
be consumed in effecting an exchange 
of all the volumes. Thus a subscriber 
for 1000 volumes is entitled to the use 
of 4000 a year at a cost of $2500, a little 
more than two-tenths of a cent per vol- 
ume per day. Sub- 
scriptions for 200, 300, 
and 500 volumes at a 
time are not uncom- 
mon; the majority of 
which are for provin- 
cial circulating libra- 
ries, commercial ven- 
tures whose instigators 
never fail to advertise 
the fact that they are § 
in connection with @ 
Mudie’s. For charg- § 
ing, ledgers are used 
instead of cards. 

The bookselling de- 
partment, with special 
provision for supply- 
ing the trade and for 
export orders, is the 
medium through 
which the library is re- 
lieved of much of its surplus second- 
hand stock. A clearance list, recently 
issued, of cheap books in cloth, com- 
prises 92 pages; offering 2470 works 
in history, biography, travel, etc., and 
3440 works of fiction. An enormous 
business is also carried on in finely 
bound books, customers for which are 
foundin both hemispheres. Theopulent 
princes and maharajahs of India, and a 
large number of station and military 
libraries there, may, perhaps, be counted 
the best foreign correspondents; their 
orders are largely for complete sets of 
standard authors handsomely bound. 
One of the first export orders was re- 
ceived from St. Petersburg 40 years ago, 





Charles Edward Mudie 
The founder of Mudie’s library 
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and caused no little sensation at the 
time. Now not a week passes without 
the principal ports in the Orient, the. 
far East and at the antipodes signaling 
the arrival of steamers with consign- 
ments from Mudie’s. Books sent abroad 
are usually bound from quires, of which 
the stock on hand is always large. 

It must be apparent in dealing with 
a library like the one under notice, 
where it is a common thing to order 
250 copies of a book, that just as soon 
as the demand for such works falls off, 
something must be done to make room 
for accessions. The situation is largely 
met in the manner in- 
dicated. Every now 
and again, 20 years 
ago, when the three- 
volume novel was an 
institution, thousands 
of volumes were wont 
to be torn up and sent 
away to the paper mill. 
But the necessity for 
heroic treatment no 
longer exists. A 
change has come 
about, due to the suc- 
cess following widely 
advertised offers of 
cheap books, such, for 
instance, as parcels of 
100 books for libraries. 
These parcels contain 
40 volumes of works 
of travel, biography 
and general literature, and 60 volumes 
of fiction, and are offered at $25 net. 
Another offer reads, Parcels of 50 one- 
volume novels, suitable for seaside and 
country libraries, at $12.50; and again, 
Parcels of 100 volumes of cheap books 
for circulation at $10.50. Here is an 
offer compared with which the bargain 
counters of our emporiums have noth- 
ing at what may be called a reasonable 
figure. A parcel of the following inter- 
esting biographical works, comprising 
50 volumes of surplus library copies, are 
now offered at the exceptionally low 
price of $7.50. The following is a pro- 
miscuous selection from the list: Ban- 
croft’s On and off the stage, Memoirs 
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of Jennie Lind; Frith’s Autobiography, 
Twenty years in parliament; Hough- 
ton’s Life and letters, by Torrens; Oli- 
phant’s Memoirs of Principal Tulloch. 
The published price of the lot aggre- 
gating $190; selling price 15 cents per 
volume. 

Of the bookbindery little need be 
said. About go skilled men and women 
are constantly employed to meet the 
demands of the sale department and of 
the library, apart from which no work 
is solicited or undertaken. Here many 
boys are from time to time apprenticed 
to the trade, and, in due course, receive 
indentures, declaring them master- 
workmen. Machinery for rounding 
backs of books, cutting, stamping and 
hydraulic presses are used in turning 
out the work, the quality of which has 
won for the department an enviable 
reputation. Prices for binding range 
from 25 cents for 12mos in full cloth, 
to $3.50 a volume for folios in full mo- 
rocco, gilt edges. 

Less than 20 years ago the library 
had no complete catalog. An annual 
list of the principal books in circula- 
tion was, and is still, issued at 25 cents 
each to subscribers. For the rest, one 
had to consult the shelves or appeal to 
an individual with a memory of a Pa- 
nizzior aSpofford. Between the years 
1878 and 1881 the catalog was prepared 
in ledger form. It has been added to, 
day by day, and is still in use there. 

As to the arrangement of the books, 
the only attempt at classification is in 
separating works of fiction from all 
other literature. But even this division 
is not made in books in foreign lan- 
guages, which are put in place under 
the author’s name. The books, except- 
ing fiction, are arranged under author’s 
names in alphabetical order. Novels 
and anonymous works find their place 
under the first word of the title not an 
article. All are shelved according to 
sizes, of which only four are recognized, 
viz., 12°, post 8°, 8° and Royal 8°. All 
works of fiction are cataloged in a sepa- 
rate ledger. Under this plan, call num- 
bers are, of course, unknown. To find 
a given book it is necessary to know 
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the nature of the work, the author’s 
name, and the size. The sizes as de- 
termined are arbitrary, and are ascer- 
tained by the use of a gauge. The ar- 
rangement is as simple as it is primitive, 
but it serves its purpose admirably. 
Given an author and title, the latter 
usually determines the nature of the 
work, it is necessary to ascertain only 
its size. Two or three copies of each 
work are kept on the regular shelves, 
the surplus being either tied up in 
heavy manilla paper or stacked in the 
vaults. A few weeks’ acquaintance 
with the general plan of the library is 
all that is necessary to make the find- 
ing of books desired an easy matter. 
The system commends itself for at 
least two reasons, viz., it is simple, and 
it gradually yet surely brings to its user 
a wide knowledge of authors and titles. 
The library simply offers what it has; 
of that the subscribers make their own 
free choice. 

The numbers of copies ordered of a 
forthcoming work is governed by the 
anticipated demand for it, and they are 
delivered at the library a few days be- 
fore the announced date of publica- 
tion, thus making them available on 
the morning of the day of issue. Of 
course, subscribers know this and ex- 
pect it. The day of publication of any 
very important work will find anxious 
readers waiting about against the open- 
ing of the library at 9 a.m. They look 
in on the way to business—a delay of 
less than five minutes being all neces- 
sary to effect an exchange. I remem- 
ber such a scene on the day on which 
Disraeli’s Endymion appeared. The 
work, a drug on the market a few 
weeks after it appeared, was in three 
volumes, and published at $8. Mudie 
ordered 3000 copies—gcoo volumes, 
and had to pay over $5 for each set. 
The bill for the lot was $16,875. 
Postal cards, announcing the addition 
to the library, were sent throughout the 
country. The venture was largely in 
the nature of an advertisement, as ere 
a few months from the date of issue 
second-hand copies of the book, com- 
plete, in many cases the second and 
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third volumes being uncut, were offered 
for sale at 62 cents. 

Occasionally a book will be in great 
demand through some incident affect- 
ing the author. Warburton’s Darien 
had just been published, about 1853, 
when news arrived that the author had 
perished in the burning of the Amazon 
at sea. When Mr Gladstone made 
Bishop Benson archbishop of Canter- 
bury, his book, entitled Boyhood, be- 
came very popular. More recently, 
the date set for issuing Browning’s 
Asolanda proved to be the day of his 
death. The value of the edition imme- 
diately went up from 
$1.25 to $3 and more. 

A word as to foreign 
publications. Works 
in the French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and 
Russian languages are 
in circulation and on 
sale. Ten or fifteen 
years ago it formed 
part of the duty of the 
librarian in charge of 
this department, to 
read enough of all the 
new foreign books un- 
der consideration for 
use in the library to 
determine their moral 
tendency. An adverse 
report on a book re- 
sulted in all subse- 
quent inquiries for it 
being met with, “It is not in the li- 
brary.” Indeed, some such censorship 
is exercised over all books, although to 
aless extent now than formerly. Often 
a hasty, insufficient glance was all that 
could be given to a new work, with the 
not uncommon result that a subscriber, 
lodging a complaint with Mr Mudie, 
who would lose no time in looking into 
the matter, would be instrumental in 
having the book withdrawn from circu- 
lation. 

The estimated number of volumes on 
the premises is between 500,000 and 
600,000, and more than that number in 
the subscribers’ hands. There are, ap- 
proximately, 23,000 subscribers, with 
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an average of 17 volumes to each. 
There are constantly engaged in the 
work of the library 178 employes, and 
there are in addition, as already stated, 
over 80 men, women and boys engaged 
in bookbinding; 258 in all. The 
weekly postage in connection with all 
departments comprises 1850 letters, 700 
packages of periodicals and papers, and 
nearly 6006 circulars. About 1000 let- 
ters and postal cards are received daily. 

The firm has three branches, one in 
the West End of London, one in the 
heart of the city, and one in Manches- 
ter; the latter, the personal property of 
Mr Mudie, was inher- 
ited by his son. 

A few notes as to the 
books themselves may 
not be uninteresting. 
The demand for most 
works of fiction dies 
out in about a year 
from the date of issue. 
The call for books by: 
such authors as Drum--. 
mond, Froude, J. C. 
Hare and McCarthy is 
steady and permanent. 
Of Nansen’s Farthest 
north, 1170 copies were- 
taken; Roberts’ Forty- 
three India, 2390; Hall! 
Caine’s The Christian, 
3354; Mahan’s Life of 
Nelson, 800; Sarah 
Grand’s Beth book, 
1534; Tennyson’s Memoirs, 1953; 
McCarthy’s History of our own times, 
vol. 5, 1500; Weyman’s Shrewsbury, 
1040; Doyle’s Tragedy of Koro Koros- 
ko, 1040; Bishop’s Korea, 1000; Twain’s 
More tramps, 1000; the last four are 
original orders, which will, doubtless, 
be supplemented. As to the price paid 
for each copy, suffice to say that of the 
11 books mentioned, the average pub- 
lished price is $4.90 per copy, for which 
Mudie paid $3.50. The total amount 
paid for all the copies of these 11 books 
exceeded $59,000. 

Touching the curious, it may be re- 
corded that many books received back 
from subscribers, especially those be- 
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longing to the London book society, 
are found to contain articles ef more 
or less value; they include fruit knives, 
spectacles, eyeglasses, handkerchiefs, 
bank-notes, bookmarks, and on one 
occasion a teaspoon. If the library 
could soliloquize might it not be thus: 


Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 





Practical Hints on Organizing 


Zella Frances Adams, M. L. (Northwestern 
University), Evanston, Ill. 


The following suggestions may prove 
helpful to those who have charge of 
small libraries and desire to organize 
and carry on the work systematically, 
and in a manner to render available the 
material in the library. 


Classification 
Fiction 

Class Mark Omitted.—Let fiction con- 
stitute one class and omit class mark. 
Absence of a mark is sufficient distinc- 
tion in this class, since each of the other 
classes receives some distinguishing 
mark or number. 

Author-Marks.—Arrange the books on 
the shelves alphabetically according to 
authors’ names. To facilitate this work 
give each volume an author-mark and 
a work-number. The author-marks are 
found from the Cutter author table 
(two-figure), which can beobtained from 
the Library Bureau for $1.25. This 
table is accompanied by a pamphlet 
containing full instructions. The fol- 
lowing extract will give an idea of the 
table: 

Ba 11 Ca 

Bac 12 Cai 

Baco 13 Call 

Bad 14 Cam 

Bail 15 Camp 

Bain 16 Can 

Bak 17 Cap 

Bal 18 Care 

Bald 19 Carf 

Names Beginning with Consonants.— 
Study rule I on page 3 of the pamphlet, 
also rule III on page 4, and look up in 
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the table the marks for all names given 
as illustrations. 

If it is desired to find the correct 
author-mark for Hall Caine, look for 
the first few letters of the surname. 
Cai is the right combination here, and 
the mark is formed by using the initial 
C and the number 12 which stands be- 
side the group of letters. The symbol 
for Caine therefore is C12. 

The symbol for Bach is B12. 

The symbol for Cambridge is Cr4q. 

The symbol for Campbell is Crs. 

The symbol for Bacon is B13. 

See extract of table given above. 

If the first letters of a name do not 
occur in the table, take the figures 
standing beside the letters next pre- 
vious in alphabetical order; e. g. sym- 
bol for Bagehot is Brq. 

It is excellent practice to take names 
at random from the A. L. A. catalog, as- 
sign the marks and verify results by 
the catalog. After acquiring some pro- 
ficiency in this exercise, study rule II, 
page 4, for names beginning with vow- 
els, S, and Sc. 

Names Beginning with Vowels and S.— 
For those beginning with vowels and 
S, use ¢wo letters and one figure. 

E. g., Abbott, Abz. 

Alcott, Alt. 
Andersen, An2. 
Shelley, Shq. 

For names beginning with 
three \etters and one figure. 

E. g., Scott, Sco8. 

Scribner, Scr3. 
Scudder, Scu2. 

Symbol Already in Use.—A very little 
study will enable one to find the marks 
readily, and it is quite fascinating work. 
Next study rule IV, page 4, of the 
pamphlet. Ifthe same symbol falls to 
two or more names, add a third figure 
for each name after the first; e. g., 
Cit may stand for Cable, Caffyn, or 
Cahun. If the library has works by all 
three authors, give C11 to Cable; C113 
to Caffyn; C115 to Cahun. Numbers 
I and 2 are left vacant for any new 
names between Cable and Caffyn, and 
the number 4q is left for a possible name 
between Caffyn and Cahun. Use care 


Sc, use 
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in assigning this third figure, and avoid 
using figure I as long as possible, since 
after it is once assigned nothing can be 
inserted before it. It sometimes be- 
comes necessary to add a fourth figure, 
and this may be done in exactly the 
same manner as explained above for the 
third. 

Work-Marks.—In fiction, particularly, 
it is quite probable that the library will 
possess several books by one author. 
The author’s name-mark will be com- 
mon to all his works, but each should 
receive a special designation. This dif- 
ficulty is met by numbering an author’s 
books in the order in which they are 
added to the library. E. g., the first 
book written by Hall Caine which the 
library receives is given simply the 
author-mark C12; the next book is 
marked C12.1; a third book, C12.2; a 
fourth, C12.3, etc. The number repre- 
senting an additional book is sep- 
arated from the author-mark by a 
decimal point; the combination of au- 
thor-mark and work-mark is called the 
book number. The book number and 
class-mark combined constitute the call 
number. Since class-mark is omitted 
for fiction, the book number and call 
number will be the same. 

Anonymous Books.—In the case of 
anonymous books, find the book-mark 
from the first word of the title not an 
article. 

Juvenile Books.—To indicate juvenile 
books, prefix an X or small j to the call 
number, e. g., XC23, or jC23. 

Oversize Books.—Books over 25 centi- 
meters in height are called oversized 
books, and are given marks to indicate 
their size. For books of quarto or folio 
size, a small q or f is prefixed to book 
number, and for larger sizes the small 
x, y, and z are used; e. g., qM3!. See 
sample page for shelf list in Library 
school rules. 

Several Copies.—If the library contains 
two or more copies of a book, write the 
number of the copy before the call 
number, e. g., cop. 1, C12.2. 

Place for Call Number.—In each volume 
write the call number in lead pencil 
near the middle of the lower margin of 
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the first recto (first right hand page 
following title page), write it in ink on 
the book plate or card pocket, which is 
pasted inside of book cover, and write 
it in ink again ona small label to be 
pasted on the back of each volume ata 
distance of 3.5 centimeters above the 
bottom of the book. There is a reason 
for each of these markings—the book 
must be numbered on the back to facili- 
tate shelf arrangement; the mark is 
needed on the book plate for conven- 
ience in charging; and it is desirable 
on the first recto for preservation should 
the other markings be lost,as is the case 
in rebinding. 
Individual Biography 

Class Mark, B.—B is the distinguishing 
mark for this class, and should be pre- 
fixed to the book number. The ar- 
rangement on shelves is alphabetical 
according to names of persons written 
about; and the name-mark is obtained 
from the name of the subject of the life 
instead of from the author of the book; 
e. g., call number for a life of Wash- 
ington is B W27; asecond life by a dif- 
ferent author is B W27.1; a third life is 
B W27.2, etc. 

Other remarks on book numbers for 
fiction apply also to this class. 

Collected Biography 

Class Mark, 920.—For this class use 920 
—the D.C. number for biography. Ar- 
range on shelves alphabetically by au- 
thors, and find author-mark as in fiction; 
e. g., call number for Johnson’s Lives 
of the poets is 920 J63. 

Three large classes, comprising in 
many libraries from 25 to 50 per cent 
of the whole number of books, are thus 
disposed of. For the remaining books 
use the Decimal Classification. The 
price of the large edition is $5.00, and 
it can be purchased from the Library 
Bureau. 


1898 A. L. A. Photograph 
The regular A. L. A. photograph was 
taken, and can be had for 60 cents by 
addressing A. N Camp, 207 Main St., 
Jamestown, N.Y. The members of the 
group can best be recognized by aid of 
a magnifying glass. 
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THE next number of Pusiic LiBRa- 
RIES will be an Ohio number, and will 
give the proceedings of the Ohio li- 
brary association held at Dayton, Octo- 
ber 12-13,in full. Ohio librarians and 
library trustees are requested to send in 
early any items of news or facts con- 
cerning library matters in the state that 
will add to the general interest of the 
number. 


THE State library of Indiana has 
begun a work that, if successfully car- 
ried out, will largely increase the use- 
fullness not only of that library but of 
the other libraries of the state. A 
clearing house scheme has been put 
into operation, by which the libraries 
and private collectors of books over the 
state can send to the State library du- 
plicates of their books and periodicals, 
and also a list of the needs which they 
have in filling broken sets. A plan of 
exchange will distribute the books col- 
lected where they are needed. The plan 
is a good one, and it is hoped that all 
interested in the matter will lend a hand 
toward carrying it out. 
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THE Ohio library association at its 
annual meeting at Dayton, October 13, 
adopted Pusiic LisrarRigs as the offi- 
cial organ of the association. 

This formal recognition by the asso- 
ciation of the work PusLic LIBRARIES 
has been trying to do for the small 
libraries all over the country is a com- 
pliment which those most interested 
in its work very highly esteem. There 
is much compensation for time and 
strength spent in trying to serve the 
public in such action as this, as well 
as stimulus toward larger effort to de- 
serve the compliment. There is a 
pride that is allowable, and which goes 
far toward making up for monetary 
compensation, in the thought that our 
readers appreciate our efforts; and the 
many kind expressions of gratitude for 
help received by reading Pusric LiI- 
BRARIES largely repay for and lighten 
the work of trying to supply the needs 
as they are seen. We are ready at all 
times to lend a hand to any library 
movement that has for its object the 
furtherance of library interests, and 
shall be particularly glad to assist the 
work in Ohio in any manner possible. 


THE Trans-Mississippi library con- 
gress will deservedly stand as one of the 
pleasantest and most effective meetings 
in the history of American librarians. 
It was free from formality, and the 
spirit of fraternal sympathy was every- 
where in evidence. There was a large 
attendance of people interested, but 
not actively engaged in library work, 
whose ideas were worth following, since 
they were gleaned at a point far enough 
removed from technical requirement to 
show what outside intelligence thinks 
of the library movement. 

The program was made up of topics 
calculated to interest those present, 
and while the criticism was justly made 
that some of the speakers did not stick 
to their subjects, the effect of the ad- 
dresses and the discussions which they 
brought out are already bearing fruit 
in many quarters. 

The entertainment provided by the 
local committees was of a kind not 
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only enjoyable, but favorable to the 
cultivation of a sympathetic relation 
between the hosts and the visitors in a 
way that leads to lasting good. 


WueN a library meeting has been on 
the whole a successful one, it may ap- 
pear to be out of place to find fault, be- 
cause there are some things which 
might be better. But because it is a 
redeemable wrong PusBLic LIBRARIES 
calls attention to some things which 
have marred the programs of several 
library meetings lately, and which are 
in fact of frequent occurrence. 

The first thing in mind is the fail- 
ure of those persons whose names are 
placed on the program to keep the 
obligation assumed thereby. No one 
should consent to the appearance of 
his name for any work that there is 
not avery probable chance of his carry- 
ing out; and if after the program is 
beyond recall it is deemed impos- 
sible to be present at the meeting, 
the papers promised, in all fairness, 
should be prepared and sent to be read 
by some one else. 

Another thing which could be reme- 
died is the disposition to talk about a 
half dozen other interesting things in- 
stead of concentrating the discussion to 
the matter in hand. This is a fault not 
confined to speakers at library meet- 
ings, but there have been glaring in- 
stances of it there. 

At Lakewood, at Omaha, and at Day- 
ton there was much disappointment in 
some cases, because the people who had 
accepted places on the program failed 
to respond, and in several instances the 
title on the program in no way led to 
the remarks that were made by those 
supposed to be talking on a given sub- 
ject. 


THERE were several things took place 
at the Library congress at Omaha which 
were calculated to inspire courage for 
the ultimate success of library work, in 
its endeavors to reach the hearts and 
lives of people who have not heretofore 
been specially interested in the plans 
proposed to bring the people and libra- 
ries closer together. 
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A significant sign of the growth of in- 
terest in and appreciation of the mis- 
sion of the public library may be found 
in the eloquent tribute to the work by 
Archbishop Ireland, whose words of ap- 
proval are quoted elsewhere in these 
pages. No one who listened to those 
ringing sentences as they came from 
the lips of the distinguished prelate, 
and saw the benign earnestness of that 
strong face as he spoke, but felt proud 
of the fact that he was connected with 
the work as he unfolded it, and resolved 
in his heart to try to reach one more 
degree of usefulness than he had here- 
tofore attained. 

Anothersignificant sign was the mani- 
fest appreciation by the superintend- 
ents of schools and the teachers in high 
positions, of the attainment of the move- 
ment to the dignity of a real profession, 
coequal and similar in many ways to 
their own. There was an expression of 
heartiest approval and good will toward 
the work of libraries and the methods 
of carrying it on, an expression of fra- 
ternal feeling which was as welcome to 
the librarians as it was novel. One of 
the great obstacles which librarians 
have had to meet has been the indiffer- 
ence, if not the condescending allow- 
ance, manifested by many teachers to- 
ward the work of attracting children to 
the library. There was none of this in 
the talk or manner of the school people 
in the library congress, but the most 
cordial reciprocal attitude toward the 
work of the library and the ways of do- 
ing it. 

Then the earnestness, the high grade 
of intelligent comprehension shown by 
the clubwomen in discussing the library 
movement, was one of the most hopeful 
and helpful signs observed at the meet- 
ing. As one club woman after another 
contributed to the discussion, the libra- 
rians could not but feel that here was 
the bulwark of their source of strength. 
These are the people that in a very 
large degree, in spite of some disposi- 
tion on the part of the public to gibe at 
their enthusiasm, are forming the level 
of opinion, the standards of thought 
in nearly every village, town, and city 
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in the country. That they have be- 
come in their organized capacity the 
firm allies of the library movement is 
a matter for deep congratulation for 
those who have its best interests at 
heart. 

It certainly looks from the indica- 
tions of interest expressed by repre- 
sentatives of three such great powers 
as the church, the school, and the club, 
that librarians have only to prepare 
themselves thoroughly for the work 
that lies before them, apply themselves 
earnestly to the doing of it, and the 
way is already prepared for them to 
meet the highest measure of success. 


One of the many good library pub- 
lications received lately has been the 
finding list of the Greencastle (Ind.) 
public library. The library is arranged 
on the D. C., with special divisions for 
poetry, fiction, and juvenile literature, 
and the catalog isa class list arranged 
alphabetically. 

Another list which will prove a valu- 
able aid to those selecting books for a 
library is Buffalo public library finding 
list of history, travel, political science, 
geography, and anthropology. 


In view of the discussion in PuBLic 
LiBRARIES between C. K. Bolton and 
M. D. Post, the author of Strange 
schemes of Randolph Mason, as to the 
influence ot such a book, it may be in- 
teresting to note the arrest of Major 
Keener, in West Virginia, who has pur- 
sued a course such as the novel outlines, 
and who expects to escape punishment 
as his model did underthe same circum- 
stances. The outcome will be watched 
with interest. 


THOSE who are interested in library 
architecture, or have in mind the build- 
ing of new libraries, will find valuable 
material for investigation in the Read- 
ing list on library buildings, prepared 
as a graduating thesis by Louise B. 
Krause, of University of Illinois library 
school, and published by the Boston 
Book Co. 
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Waste in Trifles 


It is well known that the busy man 
has every moment of his life so crowded 
that he becomes impatient of even 
minute waste, and the influence of the 
telephone, telegraph and cable is to 
teach directness and conciseness. Itis 
utter nonsense to put up in a library a 
dozen notices on a dozen different topics 
and head each of them in great, staring 
letters NOTICE, which means nothing. 
If we did not wish people to notice a 
placard, we would not thrust it before 
their eyes. Such notices ought to bear 
as their headline the most significant 
words which will catch the eyes of those 
interested in that matter. If headed 
Dogs, the man with a dog will see it 
and read it. If headed Umbrellas, or 
Newest books, or Periodicals, it would 
catch the eye of just those who need it. 

On the same principle clerks should 
not be allowed to put on local letters 
the conventional Addressed. It is a 
longer word to write than the name of 
the average city or town, and if by 
chance the envelope is carried away 
gives no clue to where it belongs. 
Common sense would dictate that either 
the address should be left blank or 
should be put on correctly, and if it is 
a long word like Philadelphia, it can 
very easily be abbreviated. There are 
very few men who have in their busi- 
ness a greater detail than the modern 
librarian who is compelled to get on al- 
ways with insufficient appropriations. 
In my thinking, this lays upon him the 
duty of saving not only in the large 
matters but in every detail, for the sav- 
ing of a single letter or figure in each 
book handled is a very perceptible total 
at the end of the year. 

MeLviL Dewey. 


Card Catalogs 
Are readers in other libraries puzzled 
because they must read the card-cata- 
log away from them and not towards 
them like a book? We have to explain 
the use of the drawers every day. Would 


it be better to arrange the cards in the 
other way? Caro.ine M. HeEwins. 








Trans-Mississippi 


Trans-Mississippi Library Congress 
Omaha, Sept. 28-30, 1898 


The call for this meeting was heartily 
responded to by people interested in 
libraries from Massachusetts to Texas, 
from Colorado, from the Dakotas, and 
from Pennsylvania. 

The local arrangements were in 
charge of a committee, of which Dr 
Victor Rosewater, of the Omaha Bee, 
and a member of the library board,was 
chairman, and everything was done to 
make the meeting both a pleasant and 
aprofitable one. The program and its 
carrying out was in charge of Mr 
Brett, of Cleveland, to whose generous 
spirit and sympathetic attitude toward 
every effort is due the large degree of 
success which attended the meeting. 

The most of the party arrived in 
Omaha on Thursday, and spent the day 
at the library or in visiting the expo- 
sition grounds. In the evening a large 
company assembled in the lecture room 
at the public library and listened to an 
address of welcome from Dr Rose- 
water. Short addresses were made by 
W. H. Brett; Captain W. H. Johnson, 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa; W. C. Lane, of 
Harvard university; Henry J. Carr, of 
Scranton, Supt. Pearse, of Omaha pub- 
lic schools; Mary Eileen Ahern, of Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES; Rev. N. Mann, of Om- 
aha, and Rutherford P. Hayes. 

After the meeting the visitors were 
received on the floor above by a num- 
erous reception committee, which in- 
cluded the directors of the Omaha li- 
brary, Miss Tobitt and her staff, Mrs 
W. W. Keysor, representing the wom- 
en’s clubs with a number of club peo- 
ple and teachers. There were about 
200 people in attendance. An hour or 
more was spent in viewing with mani- 
fest interest the art display and the ex- 
hibit of rare books and illustrations of 
practical library work. 

The hosts of the evening were very 
genial, and a season of friendly inter- 
course was enjoyed. The rooms were 
decorated with palms, plants, and flags. 
An orchestra furnished charming 
music, delicious refreshments were 
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served, and the company dispersed ata 
late hour after a most delighttul even- 
ing. 

Friday morning session opened at 9 
o'clock with a few words from Mr 
Brett outlining the work to be done. 
He said in part: 

Is it not wonderful evidence, not only 
of American energy and prosperity in 
material things, and of American appre- 
ciation of the things of the mind, that 
in this great central city, which has 
been built upon these bare bluffs with- 
in the memory of some of us who are 
not yet old, we are able to call together 
such an assembly as this, which though 
not large in numbers represents so 
many states and territories from the 
seat of the West, so many different in- 
terests, and, further, that we think it 
worth while to come so far to discuss 
the work and the welfare of an institu- 
tion which is scarcely older, in the pub- 
lic part of its work, than the city in 
which we meet? 

The salient fact in regard to the 
American library, and one which is ap- 
parent to the most casual observer, is its 
progressiveness. Surely our institution 
which has ina quarter of a century quad- 
rupled its volume, and many times more 
than quadrupled the extent and value of 
its work; which has in the same time de- 
veloped from nothing a body of library 
science and method which is quickly 
accepted, and which has established 
and maintains flourishing schools for 
teaching this, may fairly be regarded as 
progressive. 

Another fact not so completely on 
the surface, but still no less evident to 
the closer student, is the unity of the 
library and the singleness of purpose 
of its work; we see on the shelves of a 
general library religion, man’s relations 
to his Creator, sociology, his relations 
to his fellow-man, science, his investi- 
gations of the material world, useful art, 
his applications of the art of living com- 
fortably, art and literature, his work 
in loftier fields, history, the records of 
it all, philosophy, the attempt to ac- 
count for it all and shape it into a con- 
sistent plan and language, the means of 
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preserving it and communicating it. 
No part can be taken out without being 
incomplete in itself and marring the 
whole. 

The aim of the public library is clear 
to help the citizen to perfect himself in 
his daily work, to inform him as to his 
civic duties, and to afford the means of 
higher development to the individual. 
The school library tends in the same 
direction, and the library of the college 
shares in the work of the college in 
training more thoroughly and broadly 
for all the duties of life; even the pro- 
fessional schools in which the work is 
specialized aim not tonarrow, but rather 
to turn out broadly cultured men, who 
are fitted to fill an honorable place as 
citizens and men as to practice success- 
fully their professions. Thereare other 
special libraries which work directly 
for some definite phase of the prepar- 
ation for life By thus specializing, 
they do more effectually some parts of 
the work which the general library is 
doing. 

It is to the general recognition by 
librarians of this substantial unity of 
purpose that the progress of the last 
twenty-five years is in a large measure 
due. Librarians of all classes have 
seen each other a fellow-worker to- 
ward the same end; they have worked 
faithfully together and harmoniously, 
both in and out of the American library 
association, for the perfection of library 
plans and methods. The added eff- 
ciency of librarians has increased the 
support and public interest, and led to 
their growth. 

R. P. Hayes read a paper on library 
legislation and library commissions, 
reviewing the work along those lines. 
He spoke particularly of the work in 
Ohio, where under a library law of a 
few words a fine system of traveling li- 
braries had been inaugurated. 

In the discussion which followed Mr 
Hutchins of Wisconsin said that a per- 
son with proper enthusiasm going out 
to crystallize local sentiment in favor 
of libraries is better than sending or 
giving money to start a library. En- 
thusiasm and interest were the ele- 
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ments which had increased traveling 
libraries from one sent out February 1, 
1893, to 1700 sent out in May, 1808. 

Mr Hutchins’ discussion of the trav- 

eling library problem gave many pres- 
ent a more serious idea of the impor- 
tance of the grand work that is being 
done by these collections than they had 
before. The work being done with the 
foreign children toward making them 
loyal American citizens was dwelt up- 
on. 
J. I. Wyer, librarian of Nebraska 
university, contributed a paper on the 
subject of traveling libraries for Ne- 
braska, and urged that the system be 
placed under the supervision of the 
State university. 

Mary L. Jones, of the Iowa State 
library, spoke of the work already done 
toward securing a library commission, 
and urged the librarians of the state to 
continue their efforts. 

D. A. Campbell, state librarian of 
Nebraska, gave a very graphic descrip- 
tion of the methods by which laws are 
made, and spoke of the hopelessness of 
getting the average legislator to inter- 
est himself in library matters unless 
continually ‘seen ”’ 

Mrs J. C. McClintock, of Topeka, 
Kan., gave a very interesting account 
of the work being done for the spread 
of good reading matter by the clubs 
all over the country, and particularly 
the work that is being carried on by the 
federations of women’s clubs in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Georgia. 

At the close of Mrs McClintock’s 
paper the real treat of the congress 
was given, unexpected though it was, 
inan address by Archbishop Ireland 
in response to the invitation of Mr 
Brett. He had come in simply to see 
the library in company with other 
clergymen, and was greeted with hearty 
applause on taking the floor. His fine 
face was lighted with good feeling,and 
his earnest, sincere words were received 
with close attention. Hespoke in part 
as follows on 

The public library 

One of the most important inven- 

tions of modern times is the making of 
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books. It is pathetic to read of the 
poverty of books in olden times. So 
few and so precious were they that they 
were chained lest they be carried 
away. From this comes the legend of 
the chained Bible. It is different now. 
Invention of printing has made books 
so cheap that they are placed at the 
disposal’ of millions of people. But 
the solution of the problem of their 
distribution is also an important ques- 
tion. Public libraries are solving the 
problem and solving it well. The small 
libraries are sending everywhere flashes 
of intellectual life from which will 
spring up the highest civilization. The 
spread of books more than anything 
else will build up an enlightened, pro- 
gressive people. Armies, navies, marts 
do not constitute civilization. Mind 
rules the world; and civilization can- 
not exist without mind; and if we want 
to civilize the world we must cultivate 
mind. Not to form here and there a 
few great minds. By all means en- 
courage the few great minds which can 
rise by native strength; but it is a fatal 
mistake to restrict attention to a few. 
Let every boy and girl be educated and 
we cannot fail to be a great people. 
He is a better man who reads, a better 
farmer, a better mechanic, nor will the 
enlightened reader be the anarchist. 
Honor to those who direct our armies 
and navies, but it was the mind of the 
common sailor and soldier seeing what 
was to be done and having the courage 
to do it that brought final victory to 
our arms. Our laborers are intelligent 
men, and can compete with the world, 
and all this is due to popular education. 
What we want today is to continue the 
popular education beyond the school. 
Thig further education of our men and 
women largely rests with the libraries 
and with the librarians. So I say this 
morning that I feel honored at meet- 
ing with a set of men and women 
who are doing so much good for their 
country. I bow before you in respect 
to your grand work that is going on 
quietly, but all of the time. 
Intelligence is the great power of 
the world today. But something is 
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needed to use intelligence well. This 
is moral education. Libraries have the 
effect of strengthening the morality of 
the public, and for this reason your 
work is to be indorsed. To be sure 
books may be misused. One of God’s 
greatest gifts to us is the art of print- 
ing, but printing has been used to in- 
still poison into the minds of young 
andold. So there is the proper use and 
the improper use of books. See to it 
in working out systems that the books 
speak truth to the mind and virtue to 
the heart. You must help your read- 
ers to discriminate, and in this you are 
working for the greater, grander civili- 
zation of the American people. 

The company present were greatly 
stirred by the address of Archbishop 
Ireland, and it was several minutes be- 
fore the discussion of the regular pro- 
gram was taken up. 

Mrs Stoutenborough, of Plattsmouth, 
Neb., gave a very interesting account of 
the work that is being done by the 
women’s clubs in Nebraska toward es- 
tablishing traveling libraries It is in 
charge of Mrs G. M. Lambertson, of 
Lincoln, who devotes her time to oper- 
ating the lines over the states. 

Mrs W. W. Keysor happily concluded 
the morning’s program. In part she 
said: The relation of traveling libra- 
ries to women’s clubs is one of neces- 
sity. Unless our study in our clubs can 
be made effective and thorough it will 
pass away. We want to hear no more 
annual reports of clubs who have cov- 
ered the history of the world and the 
history of art in one season. When 
we hear reports of the thorough study 
of one period, say the Reformation, we 
know that effective work is being ac- 
complished, and for this work we must 
have books. We must go on enlarging 
our libraries. While we are waiting for 
the wheels of legislation to give us 
state aid, we women must stand back of 
the traveling libraries and give them 
our loyal support. When the state 
finally takes this out of our hands, as 
it some day must, then we must set the 
people to work at the libraries in their 
midst. A sadder thing than no library 
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at all is to see a library unused. We 
can augment the work of university ex- 
tension. There will never be a time 
when we cannot, for we can carry our 
work into homes where the term “uni- 
versity extension” is not understood 
and will not be understood for a iong 
time to come. 

The afternoon was spent at the ex- 
position grounds, but a large audience 
gathered in the public library assembly 
room in the evening, to hear the dis- 
cussion of the Value of a library to a 
community. Mr Lane of Harvard pre- 
sided, and in opening he spoke of the 
missionary spirit of librarians, who were, 
as a Class, desirous of imparting to 
others the good in their charge. 

The material good which the library 
brings with it was presented by Henry 
J. Carr, of the public library of Scran- 
ton, Pa., who said that there is no ex- 
penditure of public money which brings 
such an immediate and extraordinary 
return as that invested in libraries. 
They are less expensive than prisons 
and reformatories and a great deai more 
effective. Mr Carr outlined the history 
of the growth of public libraries in 
America from the origin of the crude 
school district libraries in 1835 to the 
first important gain, when a free library 
law was passed in New Hampshire in 
1849. The next important date in li- 
brary annals was 1853, when the con- 
vention was held in New York which 
proved the forerunner of the American 
Library Association. The first material 
value in a library was naturally in the 
tangible worth of the volumes and other 
property attached to it. A more pre- 
sumptive but none the less real value 
was in the feeling of ownership taken 
in it by citizens, thus stimulating pride 
in their community. 

The social and political value was to 
have been presented by Mr Clarke of 
Ohio, but he was not present. In dis- 
cussing the subject Mr Dudley, of Den- 
ver, said that our government is run on 
the theory that every citizen is a politi- 
calexpert. Although it is a thinking 
age, it is too often the case that people 
are ready to let the other man do the 
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thinking rather than make the exertion 
themselves. No physician would be 
allowed to practice, and no lawyer 
would be called to a case, without spe- 
cialized knowledge along his line, and 
the American citizen should similarly 
learn of the science of government 
from infallible sources. Preparation 
to hold public office should be made a 
matter of the most thorough study, and 
at present branches of political science 
are taken up very seldom in high 
schools, and are often only elective in 
colleges. The library is able to take up 
a large share of this burden, and can 
offer material more trustworthy than 
hearsay or newspapers. 

Supt. Pearse, of Omaha, said that in 
the case of a large number of children 
the only idea they received of social 
usages, good breeding, high living, and 
clean thinking came from the reading 
of good books, which give glimpses of 
a pleasant living in environments dif- 
ferent from their own. 

Miss Ahern spoke of the value of the 
library in the education of the individ- 
ual, and particularly of the individual 
who has had scant school advantages; 
to the one in commercial life, to the 
teacher, the preacher, the tradesman, 
the toiler, to the children in school or 
at work, a boundless field of self-cul- 
ture is Open, a refuge from the narrow 
and commonplace in a realm as unre- 
stricted and boundless as the world’s 
history, where they may commune with 
the greatest minds that have come to 
earth. 

State Librarian Brigham of Iowa 
made a plea for the distribution of clean 
and elevating literature through the 
public library. 

W. P. Payne, of Nevada, lowa, gave 
an account of the library work done in 
his town, and the story of how their li- 
brary was started. 

Rev. Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, concluded the program with an 
earnest and scholarly address upon the 
spiritual value of the public library to 
the community. She said that the li- 
brary was a blessing not only to those 
who read but to all who even indirectly 
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felt its influence. The debt of religion 
to the library is far greater than is 
usually realized, for religion not 
grounded in intelligence is nothing 
higher than superstition. Religion 
cannot rise above the level of the pop- 
ular intelligence. It is not enough to 
mean well; good intentions must be 
wedded to right thinking. So much of 
wrongdoing and suffering is brought 
about simply by ignorance that the li- 
brary becomes a most important factor 
in the uplifting of the nation’s life. 
The palliative measures of penal insti- 
tutions are valuable because they are 
necessary, but they are not so impor- 
tant as those which are preventive. 
The speaker did not deplore the fact 
that a large amount of the present 
reading is in fiction, for she said that in 
this commercial age the stimulus was 
helpful to the imagination and broad- 
ening in its tendency. 

Saturday morning session opened at 
9g o’clock with Mr Carr in the chair. 
Miss Doren, of Dayton (Ohio) public li- 
brary, read one of the best papers of 
the whole congress on Special training 
for library work. This paper will ap- 
pear in full in Pustic LisrRariEs at an- 
other time. The paper was discussed 
by W. R. Watson of Carnegie library, 
Pittsburg. 

Purd B. Wright, of St Joseph, Mo., 
read an interesting paper on the Rela- 
tion of the library to the school. Mr 
Wright gave a line of codperative work 
which could but result in good for both 
schools and librarians. It will be given 
in full at another time. 

The paper was discussed by Miss 
McHugh of the Omaha high school, 
who spoke of the teaching of the uses 
of the library resources as a joint work 
belonging to teacher and librarian; 
the teacher should point out best refer- 
ence books on each subject and not 
make a special study of it. Indexes 
and contents of books should be more 
carefully taught. Children may read a 
little beyond their years, as mental 
stretching is a good thing as well as 
physical stretching. 

Virginia Dodge, librarian at Cedar 
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Rapids, Iowa, gave an interesting talk 
on 
The library and the school 

Local conditions govern in a great 
measure the amount of work done by 
the schools. Local conditions in my 
case mean lack of books. 

Systematic work would mean, as I 
interpret it, beginning with the primary 
grades and carrying the work on up 
through the grades. In a town like 
ours, where there are ten or twelve 
schools and a library of but three thou- 
sand volumes, lack of material and time 
render the work through all the grades 
impracticable. Systematic work at the 
present, then, is confined to the young- 
est and the oldest scholars; the oldest 
because we cannot have classes gradu- 
ate in utter ignorance of the possibili- 
ties of a library. Therefore the gradu- 
ating class is detailed in sections of 
from 12 to 20 to spend an afternoon at 
the library where they are given a short 
talk and then put through a class drill. 
First the catalog is explained and each 
child is given a number of books to 
find, at least one in each class; some 
are given by author, others by subject 
or title. 

Next, the use of the American and 
English catalog and Sonnenshein is ex- 
plained with a word about publishers, 
and a list of subjects is given, the best 
books on these to be selected from the 
information found in these books. This 
is of unusual value with us, for refer- 
ence work at the present often ends 
with suggestion as to the best books 
for a subject, and as the bookstores 
are inadequate, books must be selected 
from printed notices. 

We then go through Poole’s index 
and the Cumulative, and each child 
hunts down a subject. Then I roughly 
sketch the use of the best-known dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias and gen- 
eral reference books, and supplement 
with a list of questions to be answered 
from the use of these. The questions 
are selected with special care to create 
interest, and the afternoon has enough 
variety to keep everyonealert. I know 
from the bright, intelligent faces, which 
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say, How interesting all this is, and how 
much you can find out, that the after- 
noon has been successful. 

' In the primary grades I begin with 
the teacher in the spring term; if she 
is interested she offers to keep the li- 
brary cards for her children, and give 
them out each Friday night as a reward 
of merit. She sends application blanks 
to the parents, with my notice printed 
on the back in explanation to them, 
and stating that the librarian will be at 
the children’s table from three to five 
each Friday afternoon. 

The first Friday after these were sent 
out, a teacher who had in her class 40 
children came with the larger portion 
of them and helped them register and 
get started in the right way. Some of 
the children came alone, but few with 
their parents.. Fifty books suitable for 
children of that age were put on the 
table, at which the teacher and librarian 
took a position ready to give sugges- 
tions. 

The first two or three Fridays the 
suggestions were accepted, although 
without enthusiasm; after that we were 
told what kind of a book was wanted, 
and no other would do. Baum’s Mother 
Goose was most in demand, whether 
rendered acceptable from the size, or 
because children, like grown people, 
have a fancy for something with which 
they are familiar. The children with- 
out exception were prompt in return- 
ing their books each Friday at the 
hours specified, generally having them 
renewed. But we soon discovered that 
the 50 books no longer supplied the 
demand, and on looking up the cause 
found that these children were bringing 
their little neighbors. At that time we 
could not buy more books for that de- 
partment, so pictures and odd numbers 
of St Nicholas were substituted. Mean- 
while an effort was made to interest the 
mothers into coming to the library to 
examine the kindergarten books. The 
teacher with whom we were cod6per- 
ating had formed a mothers’ club which 
met once a week. We arranged to have 
a library day in which the catalog and 
the arrangement of the books on the 
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shelves were explained, and we were 
rewarded by being told that the ‘books 
were in nice order.” 

Hoping to interest the mothers into 
taking-out books of poems and ballads, 
we cited the instance of a certain liter- 
ary critic who, when a child, was read to 
sleep with the best poetry in the Eng- 
lish language. We quoted Sir Walter 
Scott in saying, Children derive im- 
pulses of a powerful and important kind 
from hearing things they cannot en- 
tirely comprehend; it is a mistake to 
write down to their understanding; set 
them on the scent and let them puzzle 
it out. 

At least one thing was gained—two 
books by Agnes Repplier were put in 
circulation among the club, the chap- 
ters, Little Pharisees in fiction, and 
What children read, to be discussed at 
the next meeting. 

Such was our beginning last year, and 
the movement has been so successful 
that we hope this year to extend it to 
all the primary grades in the city. At 
present it is confined to two in the for- 
eign part of the town. 

Miss Bishop of Kansas City reported 
the success attending the establishment 
of delivery stations at the high school 
in that city, and the great assistance 
received from the teachers in general 
in the work of dealing with children. 

W. C. Lane gave a splendid address, 
which received merited applause, on 


*The relation of the library to the college 


The public library has three main 
functions—the provision of entertain- 
ment, information, and inspiration, in 
the last giving assurance of a contin- 
uity of progress in ‘matters intellectual 
and moral. The duties of the college 
library lie in the same three directions, 
but the function of providing enter- 
tainment sinks into comparative unim- 
portance because while the public li- 
brary naturally uses this as the best 
means of attracting its readers in the 
first place, the college librarian can take 
it for granted that the love of learning 
is already planted, and it is his duty, in 





*A synopsis only is here given. 
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cooperation with the professors, to di- 
rect and encourage this. The collec- 
tion of the literature of information and 
the literature of power (or inspiration) 
demands all his energy, and his atten- 
tion is principally directed toward or- 
ganizing this in accordance with the 
needs of the various departments of in- 
struction. The chief value of a library 
toa college is that it provides the means 
of forming a habit of independent judg- 
ment, and the formation of such a habit 
should be the principal aim of college 
training. 

Simple study of text-books requires 
little aid from the library and has little 
educational value; the true college 
method of study should be to send the 
student to various sources of informa- 
tion and opinion, and require him under 
guidance to draw his own conclusions; 
for this codperation of the library is 
essential. Such a method of study has 
an important effect on the character. 
It begets a respect for truth, accuracy, 
open-mindedness, clear discrimination, 
qualities supremely worth cultivating. 
The bearing of this ideal of college 
study on the problems of library ad- 
ministration was then considered. 

Access to the shelves is essential at 
least for the instructors and for ad- 
vanced students. Even if general free 
access is practicable, it is desirable to 
place in the reading room, for the bene- 
fit particularly of those students who 
are less experienced in the use of 
books, selected groups of books in con- 
nection with the various courses of 
study. These “reserved” books are 
withdrawn from general circulation and 
restricted to their special use within 
the building. 

The principle underlying a classifica- 
tion for college libraries should be to 
group the books according to the needs 
of the different departments of instruc- 
tion. Inclassifications usually adopted 
by public libraries English history, 
English biography, English travel, etc., 
are shelved in different parts of the 
building, but in a college library they 
belong together for the sake of the use 
made of them by the students of Eng- 
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lish. Even with this principle as a 
guide the librarian will find many vex- 
ing problems in settling the details of 
his classification, but he must try to 
decide all these questionson the ground 
of practical usefulness rather than by 
some philosophical system. 

In many college libraries there is a 
strong tendency to break up the gen- 
eral collection into a group of sectional 
libraries. The demand for this is gen- 
erally strongest from the scientific de- 
partments, which want to have each its 
own library in connection with its lab- 
oratory. No field of science or litera- 
ture, however, can be absolutely fenced 
off from other fields, though some cases 
admit of separation with less incon- 
venience than others. There remains 
always a certain common ground in 
which the workers in various fields have 
common interests. If any scientific 
section of a library is separated off in 
this way, enough non-technical work 
should remain in the central library to 
satisfy the ordinary demands of the 
non-professional reader. 

The subjects of catalog, loan system, 
selection of books, were briefly touched 
on. Finally the use of a college library 
by men of learning coming from a dis- 
tance was spoken of as its highest field 
of usefulness, in which it contributes 
to the real advancement of learning. 
This use justifies the enormous expense 
at which a great college library (such 
as that of Harvard university) is car- 
ried on, and for this reason Harvard 
and other colleges always give an eager 
welcome to scholars coming from a dis- 
tance to make use of their treasures. 

This was followed by a discussion of 
the relation between the library and the 
club, led by Mrs T. K. Sudborough of 
Omaha. She said that the clubs owed 
it to their own standing and integrity 
to teach more self-reliance in the work 
of investigation and the preparation of 
papers, instead of accepting as at pres- 
ent pages of matter transcribed from 
books. A club should own a library of 
reference books for immediate use in 
session, but it is not wise to detract 
from interest of public library by es- 
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tablishing a club library. An animated 
discussion followed along these same 
lines. 

A general love feast followed the 
close of the program, wherein the great- 
est good feeling was expressed by Presi- 
dent Brett, Dr Rosewater, Mr Carr, 
Miss Tobitt, Miss McLoney and others. 
Resolutions of thanks for courtesies re- 
ceived were offered by Mr Bullard of 
Park college, Mo., and unanimously 
voted. The noon hour brought the final 
adjournment of the Trans- Mississippi 
library congress, after a most interest- 
ing and profitable session. 
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Fleming, A. P., Tr. P. L., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Franklin, Dr. Leo M., Omaha, Neb. 

Green, M. J., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hammond, Blanche, As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 
Harper, Helen, Ln., Nevada, Iowa. 

Hayes, Rutherford P., Chicago, III. 
Heimrod, Dora, As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 
Hessian, Daniel, St. Peter, Minn. 

Hessian, Mrs. Daniel, St. Peter, Minn. 
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Hessian, Will, St. Peter, Minn. 

Hill, Duke, L. Dept., Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Hoffman, Mrs. T., L., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Humphrey, Kate Ln., Omaha, Neb. 

Hurlbut, Grace, Ln., York, Neb. 

Hutchins, Frank A., Sec., State L. Com., 
Madison, Wis. 

Innis, Kate C., Chicago, Ill. 

Ireland, John, Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn. 

Jillson, Wm. E., Ln. Doane Coll., Crete, Neb. 

Johnson, Mrs. W. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Johnston, W.H., Tr. State L., Fort Dodge 
Iowa. 

Jones, Mary L., Cat. State L., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Jones, Olive, Ln., Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Kilpatrick, Thomas, Omaha, Neb, 

Lanckton, Geo. M., La Junta, Col. 

Lane, Wm.C., Ln. Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Loomis, Metta, Clermont, Iowa. 

Loomis, M. A., Clermont, Iowa. 

McClintock, Mrs. John C., Topeka, Kan. 

McElroy, E. P., Ln., Algona, lowa. 

McGolrick, James, Bishop of Duluth, Minn. 

McLoney, Ella, Ln. Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mann, Newton M., Omaha, Neb. 

Meleney, Geo. B., Library Bureau, Chicago, 


Ill. 

Oberholtzer, Mrs. Rosa A., Ln., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

O'Brien, Margaret A., As. Ln., Omaha, Neb. 

Olberg, Mrs. O. N., Tr. P. L., Albert Lea. 
Minn. 

Orr, F. G., Ln. Agricultural Coll., Brookings, 
S. D.: 


Paris, James M., Ottawa, Ont. 

Parsons, Maude, As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Parvin, Newton R., As. Ln. Masonic L., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Payne, W. P., Tr. P. L. Nevada, Iowa. 

Perry, A. M., As. Ln., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Peterson, Elizabeth, Ln. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Pundt, Ide, As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Read, J. Irving, Omaha, Neb. 

Rohrer, M. F., Tr. P. L., Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Safford, Rev. Mary A., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Scannell, Richard, Bishop of Omaha, Neb. 

Senter, L. C., As. Ln., St. Joseph, Mo. : 

Sherman, Margaret E., As. Ln., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Sherrill, Alice F., Ln., Crete, Neb. 

Shippey, Villa B., Omaha, Neb. 

Smiley, Annette :., As. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Stoutenborough, Mrs. C. F. Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Tobbitt, Edith, Ln., Omaha, Neb. 

Wallace, W., Ex.-Director L. Bd., Omaha, 
Neb. 

Watson, Wm. R., As. Ln. Carnegie L., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Weaver, C. L., Chicago, III. 

Wheelock, Mary E., Ln., Grinnell, Iowa. 

Whitcomb, Mary R., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Whitney, Mrs. Carrie W., Ln., Kansas City, 
M 


oO. 
Wright, Purd B., Ln., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The library club opened the 
season with an interesting and well- 
attended meeting on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 6, in the Library Bureau rooms. 
H. W. Gates, the new president, called 
the meeting to order shortly after eight 
o’clock, and delivered a short intro- 
ductory address upon the purposes of 
the club, and the lines upon which, in 
his opinion, the year’s work ought to 
be planned. On the call of committees, 
C. W. Andrews reported that the Union 
periodical list was practically ready for 
the press, and that as soon as the finance 
committee had made the necessary pro- 
visions for expenses, the work would be 
brought out. Irene Warren, chairman 
of the committee on home libraries, 
reported that an examination of the 
stock at the Armour institute showed 
that about one-half the number of books 
and carrying cases required to makean 
effective beginning were available, and 
that as soon as another 100 books were 
secured the work could be inaugurated. 
Miss Warren asked the members of the 
club to supply this deficiency by dona- 
tions, and received a number of prom- 
ises after adjournment of the meeting. 
She suggested that volunteers to act 
as visitors to accompany the boxes of 
books could probably be found among 
the students of the Chicago Normal 
school, of which institution Miss Warren 
is librarian, and stated that the only 
expense likely to arise would be that of 
transportation and repairing. On mo- 
tion the committee was made perma- 
nent, with instructions to report a defi- 
nite estimate of the probable expenses 
of the undertaking at the next meeting. 

Hervey White, chairman of the com- 
mittee on prison libraries, reported that 
the committee had decided to confine 
its investigations for the present to the 
two leading penal institutions of the 
city, namely, the county jail and city 
prison. The officials of the jail had ex- 
pressed considerable interest in the 
idea, and had promised assistance and 
coéperation in installing and caring for 
a suitable collection of books. The 
authorities at the Bridewell had offered 
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no objections to the committee’s plans,. 
so that the field seemed a promising 
one, and the prospect most encourag- 
ing. Mr White stated that if a small 
number of books could be collected at 
once he would volunteer personally to 
take charge of them at the county jail. 

Rutherford P. Hayes was elected a 
member of the club. The constitution 
of the club was amended in various par- 
ticulars, defining the duties of the treas- 
urer, and the mode of procedure in the 
case of delinquent members, and chang- 
ing the time of meetings from the first 
to the second week of the month. The 
club season was also lengthened by the 
addition of the month of April, making 
seven instead of six regular meetings a 
year. 

At the close of the business part of 
the meeting, Mary Eileen Ahern gave 
an entertaining account of the library 
meetings at the Trans-Mississippi ex- 
position at Omaha, of the sessions and 
of those who were in attendance, of the 
work done, and of the entertainment 
provided by the hospitality of the citi- 
zens. 


Massachusetts—A meeting of the Mass- 
achusetts library club was held in con- 
junction with the Bay Path and Western 
Massachusetts library clubs on Tuesday, 
September 13, at Leicester. 

How to encourage the use of a li- 
brary was the subject of the morning 
presented in five-minute papers by E. 
P. Thurston, Newton; E. E. Rule, Lynn; 
Mabel E. Emerson, Providence, R. I.; 
Harriet H. Stanley, Southbridge; J. G- 
Moulton, Brockton, followed by a lively 
discussion. 

The afternoon was devoted to an ad- 
mirable paper by Edith D. Fuller, Cam- 
bridge, What public documents are de- 
sirable for the small library? 

Nina E. BROWNE. 


Pennsylvania—The first meeting of the 
library club for the season was held 
October 10 in the Roxborough Branch, 
Philadelphia. The main subject of the 
evening was the applied use of photog- 
raphy to public libraries. The Camera 
club of Roxborough attended in good 
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force, and was cordially welcomed by 
Mr Barnweli, the president, on his call- 
ing the meeting to order. After the 
routine business a paper was read by 
John Ashhurst, librarian of the West 
Philadelphia branch. His paper was 
interesting, and brought out the advan- 
tages which could be secured to the 
young readers of our libraries if pub- 
lishers would issue a series of standard 
books illustrated by photographic copies 
of the works of the great artists of the 
world who have devoted their talent to 
illustrating, if not the books themselves, 
which have become the heritage of all 
young people, at least the subjects on 
which these books are written. He 
contrasted with great force the differ- 
ence of the Age of Fable without illus- 
trations and with illustrations. Who 
can doubt that such books as Trilby, 
Alice in Wonderland, Don Quixote, 
Pickwick, and a hundred other books 
which will easily suggest themselves, 
owe very much to the artist skill of Du 
Maurier, Hablot Kk. Browne, Tenniel, 
and their compeers. The paper was 
full of suggestions, and the club hopes 
to publish it in a short time as one of 
their occasional papers. John Thom- 
son followed with a statement of the 
immense advantages reaped by the 
highest students through-the use of 
photography in the reproduction of 
photographic facsimiles of many of the 
most important manuscripts and books 
existent in the world. He dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the first folio of Shakes- 
peare, the 43 photographic facsimiles 
of the quartos, and the magnificent 
work accomplished by the great govern- 
ments of the world in placing in the 
hands of all readers photographic fac- 
similes of the great Codices of the Bible 
preserved in the National libraries of 
London, Paris, and St. Petersburg. He 
also congratulated libraries on being 
able to procure the remarkable 25 vol- 
ume folio work completed by B. F. 
Stevens of London, enabling us all to 
read the thousands of letters and docu- 
ments relating tothe revolution between 
the years 1773-1783, preserved in the 
European archives. By means of pho- 
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tography students who never could hope 
to visit the great National libraries of 
Europeareable to study priceless manu- 
scripts which otherwise could only be 
inaccessible visions. 

Mr Barnwell called attention to a 
scheme of twenty years ago proposed 
by Henry Stevens, the brother of the 
above-mentioned B. F. Stevens, to pub- 
lish for libraries photographic facsim- 
iles of the title-pages of rare works, 
so that the catalogs of scattered libra- 
ries should contain not only records 
of the treasures described, but have 
also before the eyes of the readers pho- 
tographic facsimiles of title-pages of 
these great treasures, with the benefit 
of seeing the spacing adopted in each 
case, and also full details of the imprints 
on which so much often turns which is 
of interest to the bibliographers. 

Some other members followed with 
pleasant questions and remarks, and 
with a social chat over coffee and lem- 
onadea most enjoyable evening came to 
a conclusion. 

The next meeting will be held in the 
Drexel institute, when Mr Warrington 
will give an address on Early American 
psalmody, illustrating it with the assist- 
ance of a choir of 25 voices. 


Reference List for November 

November 3, William Cullen Bryant, 
1794-1878, January 12. 

November 22, George Eliot, 1819- 
1880, December 22. 

November 29, Louisa May Alcott, 
1832-1888, March 6. 

General 

Thanksgiving Day. 

Colonial Life. 

Electoral system. 

College athletics. 

Great women novelists. 


The Carnegie library of Homestead, 
Pa., has issued a little handbook of 
pocket size, giving rules and regulation 
of the library, and instructions how to 
use the institution. The idea isa good 
one, and the cost can be but a trifle in 
comparison tothe good which the book- 
let will do. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 


Twenty students from 12 states have 
been enrolled in the library school for 
the coming year. A new classroom 
has been fitted up with individual desks, 
and is a great improvement over the 
former quarters of the school. The 
students have entered upon this course 
of study with much interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

The following are some of the re- 
cent appointments of graduates: L. A. 
Hodge, in Osterhout library, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa.; Helen G. Harjes, in Library 
of the American philosophical society, 
Philadelphia; Florence B. Kane, in li- 
brary of Bryn Mawr college; Grace D. 
Rose, public library, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. 
M. Bunting, Free public library, Phila- 
delphia; Theodora C. Knauff, Free 
public library, Philadelphia; Lucy W. 
Mitchell, Drexel institute library; Mrs 
M. L. Demming, librarian Darby free 
publiclibrary, Darby, Pa.; AnnaC. Laws, 
library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

New York 
To would-be librarians 


For years we have impressed on 
graduates of the Library school that 
they had two important functions in 
advancing the cause of librarianship; 
the first, to scare off four-fifths of those 
who are inclined to enter the profession; 
the second, to be eagerly on the out- 
look for here and there the specially 
promising candidate who would prob- 
ably be much above the average in effi- 
ciency in the modern library movement. 
It reminds one of the fisherman who 
has 100 little minnows nibbling at his 
bait while he, in turn, has his heart set 
on catching the trout. Of course we 
are all liable to make mistakes, but ac- 
cording. to our best judgment it is a 
duty we owe the new profession at this 
time of its rapid growth and its great 
demands for leaders, to bring into it 
only material which shall rapidly raise 
the average. It is officers rather than 
privates that we most need. As bear- 
ing on this question, we reprint a circu- 
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lar letter just drawn up for use in the 
New York State library, where they have 
constant applications for positions. 


To inquirers regarding positions in the New 
York State library 


This circular letter is sent in response 
to frequent inquiries about the possibil- 
ity of securing positions in the state 
library. 

1 Every position is under strict civil 
service rules, so that no appointment is 
made without an open competitive ex- 
amination on the technical work to be 
performed. Candidates must register 
their names with the state civil service 
commission, on the fourth floor of the 
capitol, and will be notified when an 
examination takes place. 

2 Salaries range from $20 for junior 
clerks to $200 per month for senior li- 
brarians. The higher positions are filled 
not on examination, but only by pro- 
motion from the lower grades. 

3 There are no merely clerical posi- 
tions in the library except the junior 
clerkships at $20 a month. Other 
places require technical training in li- 
brarianship, knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, and other special qualifications 
determined by technical examinations. 
It would be as impossible for anyone 
without this training to pass these ex- 
aminations as it would be to attempt 
the examination for the position of an 
engineer or a medical assistant without 
training in engineering or medicine. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there is 
little opportunity in the state library 
except for those who begin at the bot- 
tom of the ladder and work up by 
showing unusual adaptability to this 
peculiar work and industry in qualify- 
ing themselves for the technical duties. 

A frank statement of these facts is 
due to inquirers. There was a time 
when a person of education, industry, 
and fondness for books could hope for 
certain work in libraries dependent only 
on these qualities. There is still a lim- 
ited amount of such work in popular 
circulating libraries where many books 
are given out and returned, but in the 
state library as now managed there is. 
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no opportunity whatever for such can- 
didates. The little work that can be 
done by people without technical train- 
ing is done in connection with other 
duties, and no one is appointed who 
cannot use every minute of available 
leisure in reducing the accumulation of 
technical work which is never finished. 
It would be pleasanter to give a more 
encouraging answer to would-be candi- 
dates, but it cannot be done with truth 
or fairness. 

Many make a second inquiry as to 
how they can get the technical training 
required. There are 20 prospective 
candidates for every vacancy. Library 
work is so attractive to many who 
think it consists chiefly in spending the 
time among choice books that it is 
sought by thousands of people. In our 
own school for training librarians a re- 
cent account showed that in six years 
there were over 16c0 of these initial ap- 
plications from which we admitted only 
85, or one in 20. For those having 
peculiar adaptation for the work, with 
health, thorough general education, and 
unlimited industry and ambition, there 
is a very attractive field in librarianship. 
For those who would make only an aver- 
age success, the ranks are already over- 
crowded, and it would be a waste of 
time and money to undertake the pro- 
fessional training which is now offered 
by the Pratt institute in Brooklyn, the 
Drexel institute in Philadelphia, the 
University of Illinois, and the Colum- 
bian university of Washington, beside 
the summer schools at Albany Amherst 
college and Wisconsin university. 

ME-vi_ Dewey 
Director 


Wisconsin Summer school of library science 


The fourth annual session of the Wis- 
consin Summer school of library sci- 
ence was held in Madison at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, from July 5 until 
Aug. 12, 1898. 

Twenty-four students finished the 
course; of this number nine were from 
Wisconsin, seven from Illinois, two 
from Iowa, three from Minnesota, one 
from Missouri, one from Indiana, and 
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one from Canada. The work consisted 
of 84 lectures on elementary library 
work: accession, shelf, cataloging, clas- 
sification, loan department, binding, 
reference work, care of documents, and 
general library topics. 

The afternoon period was devoted to 
practical independent work on books 
furnished by the University library and 
the Madison city library. Time was 
taken also to discuss with each student 
the problems of his or her individual 
library. 

The special talks given by librarians 
and others interested in the school 
added greatly to the pleasure and value 
of the course. Reuben Gold Thwaites 
spoke on Local history collection in 
public libraries; H. H. Cooke, of Chi- 
cago,on Book buying; M. E. Ahern, 
editor of PuBiic LIBRARIES, gave a 
series of talks on Library associations, 
Notable librarians, Librarianship as a 
profession, Great libraries and Library 
Bureau. L. E. Stearns spoke on Chil- 
dren’s reading and Wisconsin Library 
commission, and Mrs W. F. Allen gave 
two most delightful hours on Books 
and children’s reading, and the work of 
her sister, Jane Andrews. 

The class was very pleasantly enter- 
tained by the-staff of the Wisconsin 
Historical society library, and many of 
them took advantage of the lakes and 
drives around Madison. Visits were 
made to the libraries, the bindery, and 
the State printing office, where there 
are several linotype machines. 

It is thought that the course next 
year will be extended to eight weeks, 
and only those will be admitted who 
have had some library experience or 
need the short course of training for 
some special work. Of this year’s stu- 
dents I0 are in positions, three who are 
teachers have gone back to their schools 
expecting to do work in the school libra- 
ries, three are continuing their studies 
in the apprentice class at Scoville in- 
stitute, and some are planning to attend 
a library school in the future. 

CorRNELIA Marion, Director. 
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The A. L. A. Exhibit 
What it means to small libraries 


To read about a book or a new 
method in library work is one thing, to 
be able to examine and test in one’s 
own judgment by comparison is an- 
other. 

The librarian in a small town library 
in most cases is in an isolated position. 
Even if she is within half a day’s ride 
of a large city, she finds herself, by 
lack of time and funds, unable to spend 
sufficient time in that city to visit un- 
derstandingly the publishers, book- 
stores, libraries, and binderies. Yet to 
be alive in her work she should keep in 
close touch with the development of 
that great educational factor, the book. 

The A. L. A. exhibit did in a great 
measure fill this need There were 
publishers’ exhibits of original draw- 
ings for illustration of books, and de- 
signs for book covers appealing to the 
artistic sense and suggesting a possi- 
bility that these collections might be 
borrowed for an exhibit; the principal 
feature of each exhibit being the books, 
which it was a great privilege to ex- 
amine. There were the exhibits made 
by the library schools, which were well 
calculated to convince the most obdu- 
rate of unbelievers of the high class of 
original work accomplished in these 
institutions. 

The exhibits of library supplies were 
rich in samples of many labor-saving 
devices—seeing is believing. 

The fine Braun carbon prints, shown 
by the Helman-Taylor company of 
Cleveland, were very beautiful, but too 
expensive for the average ‘‘small li- 
brary.” However, if these pictures 
were mounted and classed so as to be 
available by subject, and could be bor- 
rowed for a nominal price, they would 
be within reach of the smaller libraries, 
and would supplement admirably the 
“free art” for the people which we are 
trying to establish.* 

That which is essentially a “library 

*Since writing this article I have received a letter from 
Helman: Taylor, saying that they were making out a tour 


for an exhibit; expense 5 per cent on list price of pictures 
and express one way. 





exhibit” appeals most to the librarian; 
and the greater our needs the greater 
our appreciation. In some cases, as in 
the exhibit of the Free library of Phila- 
delphia, the insight given in the work- 
ings of the library was almost equal to 
a visit to the library itself. 

The Boston book company, with 
many shelves filled with books, each 
one representing a complete set of pe- 
riodicals, could not meet with unquali- 
fied approval, as such an array could 
not but arouse envy in the smaller li- 
brarians. 

A prominent feature among some of 
the libraries was the extremely fine 
bulletin work, such as was shown by 
the Aguilar free library and Pratt insti- 
tute. We are all able to make attrac- 
tive headings, with references from the 
magazines, and post them for the chil- 
dren; and we all have od magazines 
from which we can cut pictures and 
notices for the children; and we are all 
glad of a suggestion as to different 
ways of attractively forming these, and 
of the inspiration of such artistic ex- 
amples. 

It is impossible to touch upon all the 
excellent suggestions found in so many 
well-selected exhibits; if there were a 
criticism needed it would be that the 
publishers crowded out the libraries, 
which was undoubtedly the fault of the 
libraries in not sending as much mate- 
rial as the publishers. 

We hope that next year this feature 
of the A. L. A. will be more fully de- 
veloped and more highly appreciated 
by the association as a whole. 

VIRGINIA DODGE. 


Illinois State Library School 


The students of the Illinois library 
school formed an association at Lake- 
wood for social intercourse and the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the IIli- 
nois statelibraryschool. Irene Warren, 
of Chicago normal school library, was 
elected president, and Cornelia Marvin, 
of Oak Park, IIl., secretary. 
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Questions and Answers 


Q. 29. Should all the books coming 
into the library be collated? 

A. It seems hardly necessary to col- 
late every one, particularly where there 
is little help. Valuable works with 
plates should always be collated. The 
public will soon discover deficiencies 
and report them. 

Q. 30. What can be done in a small 
library with few children’s books to 
keep them from wearing out quickly? 

A. It seems an almost impossible 
thing to do. Good editions, well bound, 
of course, will help. Well directed ef- 
forts to induce the children to carefully 
handle the books and to treat them 
well when away from the library is a 
preventive, but nothing will solve the 
problem so well as an increase of the 
store of children’s books. Pustic Li- 
BRARIES will be glad to receive any 
remedy that has proved effectual. 

Q. 31. Is there any good reason for 
the librarian of a small library attend- 
ing the meetings of the library board? 

A. The librarian should certainly be 
presentat all meetings where the policy, 
administration, or regulations of the li- 
brary are under discussion. Those li- 
braries are the most successful in their 
work where there is the fullest and 
freest discussion of affairs between an 
interested library board and an earnest, 
intelligent, and wide-awake librarian. 

(J. 32. What are the requirements for 
membership in the American Library 
Association? 

A. An application for membership 
by anyone interested in library matters, 
accompanied by two dollars, is all that 
is necessary. 

Q. 33. Are government publications 
of any value to a small library? 

A. The departmental reports are 
among the most valuable and interest- 
ing printed material to be found in a 
library. A library should consider it- 
self fortunate that can acquire any of 
these publications, most of which may 
be had for the asking from the depart- 
ments issuing them, by any well estab- 
lished library. 
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News from the Field 
East 


L. F. Aldrich, of Barre, Vt., has given 
$220,000 in trust for a public library for 
that town. 


Wilbraham, Mass., has received a 
bequest of $5000 for a public library 
by the will of the late Henry Cutler of 
that city. 


Helene Edwards, of the Forbes li- 
brary, Northampton, Mass., has re- 
signed, and taken a position in the Lau- 
riat Co., Boston. 


Nellie Gray has been elected libra- 
rian of the Hinsdale (N. H.) public li- 
brary, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mrs M. L. Stearns. 


Langdon L. Ward has been appointed 
supervisor of branches in the Boston 
public library, to succeed H.C. Well- 
man, who went to Brookline. 


Yarmouth (Mass.) public library has 
received $5000 as a memorial of Con- 
gressman John Simpkins from his sis- 
ters. The income from the gift will be 
used to buy books. 


An interesting exhibit of original 
drawings of the Youth's Companion was 
held in the Southbridge ( Mass.) public 
library October 17-31. The collection 
was made up of 50 examples of the work 
of modern illustrators. 


The Bill memorial library at Groton, 
Conn., celebrated its 10th anniversary 
October 15, by a reception to Frederic 
Bill, the founder of the library. The 
rooms were brilliantly decorated, and a 
large gathering of people, all interested 
in the work of the library, was present. 


The report from the Brockton ( Mass.) 
public library shows a steady growth 
under the new management. Schools 
and newspapers are all interested in 
helping the work. The salaries of li- 
brarian and two assistants have been 
increased, which is a good indication 
of prosperity. 


The new public library at North 
Adams, Mass., was opened October 18 
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with a reception to the town. A large 
number of visitors thronged the build- 
ing all day, highly pleased with the 
prospect before them presented by the 
library and its contents. The building 
was the gift of A. C. Houghton, who 
sets it aside as a memorial to the late 
A. J. Houghton of Boston. The build- 
ing as it stands is worth $100,000. 


The annual report of the Boston pub- 
lic library shows an interesting year’s 
growth. The cost of maintaining the 
library last year was $259,096; no. of 
books in all departments 698,888; card 
holders 64,973; circulation 1,199,658v.; 
no. of givers of books 1776. Several 
endowments have been made aggre- 
gating over $60,000. The gifts to the 
library since the present building was 
erected equal one-twelfth of its value. 
The collection of photographs now in 
use numbers gooo. Of the 13 delivery 
stations only one is without a deposit 
of books. 

Central Atlantic 


Andrew Carnegie will build a $1co,- 
ooo library at Carnegie, Pa. 


A library club made up of those em- 
ployed in the different libraries of the 
city has been formed in Buffalo. 


The decision from the Supreme court 
regarding the new public library build- 
ing of Newark, N. J., removed the ob- 
structions in the way of proceeding 
with the work, which will be pushed at 
once. 


A gift of 10,425v., rich in travel, his- 
tory, biography, and theology, have 
been given the Brooklyn public library 
by J. A. H. Bell. The books represent 
the collection of a lifetime by Mr Bell, 
who is eighty-two years old. The books 
represent a value of $100,000. 


The Adriance memorial library, which 
cost about $100,000, was formally pre- 
sented to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., October 
19. The building is of white marble, 106 
feet front and 112 feet deep. The gen- 
eral style of the whole building is the 
French Renaissance. The main hall is 
paved and wainscoted with marble. 
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The new library of Athens, Pa., 
a town of 5000, is in charge of a com- 
mittee of ladies, who by personal serv- 
ice, subscription, and donations, opened 
the library October 1 with 1000v. ar- 
ranged on the D. C., with a card cata- 
log and open shelves. There is a bright 
future before this institution, which 
really deserves recognition and aid 
from the municipal powers. 


Selma Osborne, librarian of the 
Bloomingdale branch of the New York 
free circulating library, died September 
25. Miss Osborne had been connected 
with the library since June, 1890. On 
the establishment of the Bloomingdale 
branch in 1896 she was put at its head, 
and she took a foremost part, by her 
intelligent devotion to the work, in 
placing the branch in the flourishing 
position that it now occupies. Her 
death occurs just as the branch is pre- 
paring to move into its new building, 
in the planning of which she had taken 
a deep interest. 

Central 

Mary Parker, of Pratt institute class 
’98, has been elected librarian of Elyria, 
Ohio, to succeed Miss Leavitt. 


The new public library of Waukegan, 
Il]., opens November 1 with increased 
capacity, and a good supply of new 
books and periodicals. Miss Bennett 
has been elected librarian. 


The Evanston (Ill.) public library 
reports a circulation of 99,gI9v., with a 
decrease in the use of fiction to 42 per 
cent. Miss Clark has been engaged to 
codperate with the schools and clubs. 


The Nichols public library of Naper- 
ville, Ill., was opened September 22, with 
a library party and book donation, at 
which over 200v. were received, making 
a total of 800v. which will soon be in- 
creased. 


The 26th report of the Chicago pub- 
lic library shows a circulation of 1,346,- 
131v. The per cent of fiction was 41 per 
cent; 50 delivery stations are open, and 
eight more will be open before July, 
1898; 21v. were lost from the open 
shelves in the reference room. 
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Des Moines has every prospect now 
for a new public library. The legal 
technicalities have all been met, the 
ground has been bought, the funds are 
on hand, and prizes are to be offered 
for the best designs submitted for the 
building. It is hoped that the library 
will occupy its new quarters in 1900. 


The new library building, the gift of 
E. D. Smith to Menasha, Wis., was 
opened to the public October 21 with 
appropriate exercises. Mr Smith has 
given I5 traveling libraries of 50v. each 
to be circulated later from Menasha in 
the surrounding country. The new li- 
brary is highly appreciated by the citi- 
zens of Menasha, and has received a 
number of generous donations of books. 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.) public li- 
brary has just moved into a new home 
bought last summer. The residence 
on the property was remodeled, which 
transforms it into a commodious and 
convenient building suitable for library 
purposes for several years. Merica 
Hoagland, secretary of the library com- 
mittee, has superintended the work. 
Margaret Colerick has been elected li- 
brarian, to succeed Miss Fowler, who 
was obliged to resign on account of 
ill health. 


The first annual report of the Apple- 
ton (Wis.) public library gives a very 
interesting account of its first year’s 
work. The library was opened Sept. 
1, 1897, with 700v. Its growth through 
generous gifts has been rapid. Miss 
De Puy organized the library and pre- 
pared a dictionary card catalog of the 
books. Agnes L. Dwight was appointed 
librarian April 1, 1898. Thelibrary-has 
free access to the shelves and reports 
no abuse of the privilege. Total num- 
ber of books now in library 3558. The 
circulation the first month was 28Iv., 
the largest number being 3058v.; for 
the year, 21,958v. 


West 


Edna D. Bullock, of Lincoln, has 
been appointed an assistant in the He- 
lena (Mont.) public library. 


Public Libraries 


J. 1. Wyer, of the New York state li- 
brary, has been elected librarian of the 
University of Nebraska library. 


Carrie C. Dennis, librarian of the 
public library at Lincoln, Neb., has 
been granted leave of absence for a 
year, which will be spent in Pratt in- 
stitute library school. 


South 


The children of Simon Hernsheim of 
New Orleans will give $50,000 to the 
Fisk free and public library, in memory 
of their father. 


Charles D. Johnson, formerly of the 
Mercantile library, St. Louis, has been 
appointed librarian of the Cossitt li- 
brary, Memphis, Tenn. 


The Polytechnic society library at 
Louisville, Ky., issues its twentieth re- 
port, which shows a flourishing condi- 
tion of the society. No. of books on 
shelves 51,034; books issued, 68,194. 


The report of the Young Men’s li- 
brary of Augusta, Ga., for 1897-1898 


shows subscribers 218; circulation, 
3982v. A table has been set aside for 
children, Mary R. Campbell is libra- 
rian. 


Wanted—A good position as cataloger 
in a library, by a member of W. I. 
Fletcher’s 1898 class in Library econ- 
omy. Excellent indorsements. Ad- 
dress Miss F. E. Cole, 1212 Madison 
av., Baltimore. 


A young lady who has had a year’s 
training in a library school, and expe- 
rience in a college library, desires a 
position as librarian or organizer of a 
small library, or reference librarian in 
a large library. Address M. A., care of 
Pusiic LIBRARIES. 


A member of the library class of ’98, 
Amherst summer school, would like a 
position either as librarian of a small 
library, assistant in a large library, or 
an opportunity to assist in the catalog- 
ing of a small library. Address, 

S J. J., 38 Islington st., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. TicClurge & Co. 


CHICAGO 





Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 


requirements of 


PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB 
LIBRARIES 


and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 


The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of 


Foreign Books 


—those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books. 


A. C. MicCLURG & CO. 


Wabash Avenue and [ladison Street CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 








1 2 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no- 
preparation. In3o0z.,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCI LAGE. age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo] Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion ofall other mucilages. In20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1,2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING=-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper t9 cloth, or leather to paper o1 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. Ingoz., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 0z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 








z Boston Bookbinding 
OED °° ompany 





Between CHICAGO, Rebinding Department 
INDIANAPOLIS, Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass.. 
CINCINNATI, id eee 


We beg to announce that we give per- 
LOUISVILLE fect satisfaction in this Department to 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTH. Librarians throughout the United States. 
and Canada, inasmuch as our celebrated 
Through Sleepers to Washington and Baltimore, | English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
Only Line to the FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS ered the best for Librarians’ wants. 


We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
West Baden dred Librarians of University, City, and 


French Lick «« Paoli Springs | Town Libraries. 
We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 


‘¢*THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA”’ facturers of the Neilson Binder Device: 

for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 

FRANK J. REED, G.P. A. ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
plication. 





City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. R. M. TENNEY, Supt. Reb’ng Dept. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


F 


Lemcke & Buechner 


(London Leipzig Paris) 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


We invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing 
orders. Our facilities for supplying books in all languages are 
unsurpassed. 

Catalogues of our large stock of valuable second-hand 
books sent on application. 

We offer at present the following sets of periodicals: 


The Academy, London. Vols. 1-50. 1869-1896. % roan. 
Uniformly bound. Fine set. 


Journal of Hellenistic Studies. Vols. 1-15. ¥% calf. 
Very fine set. 


Bibliotheca Sacra and Theol. Review. 1843, Feb., 
May, Dec.; 1844 complete in numbers. 1845-1847 cloth. 
1848-1856 complete in numbers. 1857, Jan. and April. 
1858-1863 complete in numbers. 1864, Jan., July, Oct. 
1865-1873 complete in numbers. ” 


Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. First 
series 1825-1828, four vols. New series 1829-1840, vols. 
1-12. % calf and cloth. 1841 (lacks April), 1842 (lacks 
July), 1854, 1855 (lack April), 1856, 1861 in numbers com- 
plete, and several odd numbers. 


Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 
1872-1877 complete in numbers. Princeton Review, 1878- 
1882 complete in numbers. 
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The Baker & Taylor Company 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Book Dealers 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Public, Private, School, Club, and Society Libraries 


for which, as wholesale dealers in the largest American book market, they have 
exceptional facilities. They are constantly purchasing in large lots from all the 
publishing houses, and their business of supplying the retail and jobbing trade 
of the country necessitates an organization expressly adapted to thoroughly 
searching the market and promptly and completely filling the most miscellane- 


ous and difficult book lists. . 
Estimates at lowest rates given on proposed purchases. Correspondence 


with Librarians and other book-buyers solicited. 
A topically arranged General Library List, selected from the standard and 


recent publications of all publishers, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Dealers 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street NEW YORK 


The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 
Weare in the field for your orders for books. 
We are ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 
Books to add to your libraries. ; 
We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 
you order through us. 














It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 


Braun, Clement & Co.’s art publications. 
= t ps We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 
Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at 
all times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 


eron, Foster Bros., and other publications of equal merit. we 
We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
Io cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL Room,” the most complete catalogue 


yet published on this subject. 


The Cumulative Index 


A key to the leading magazines and periodica/s published in America and Europe. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO. 


Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LIBRARIES 


We beg to inform Librarians that our extensive miscellaneous business en- 
ables us to buy all books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard 
books in every department of literature, and to keep in touch with the current 
publications of the day. 


“Tf a book’s out it’s here” 


is our motto 


Our special Library Department enables us to fill orders for Public and 
School Libraries intelligently, and with care and promptness. All details at- 
tended to carefully. The best facilities for importing books, and we make a 
specialty of picking up scarce books. 

Before placing their orders, Librarians would do well to communicate with 
us, our prices are low. Send for catalogue K of books, it includes Fiction, 
Poetry, Art, Biography, Reference, History, Travel, Religion and Philosophy, 
Scientific and Medical, and specially selected lists of books suitable for School 
Libraries. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
111 to 120 Michigan Ave., Cor. Madison St. 


Originators of the Catalogue Business. CHICAGO. 


yee L. B. 





public Uaeaey Pepforating Stamp 


A Stamp for establishing the ownership of books so 
that they may be identified beyond question. This stamp 
cuts the name into the paper by means of a series of 
needles, and is positively effective, cannot be removed, 
does not mar the appearance of the page or interfere with 
the legibility of the reading matter. Is an absolute essen- 
tial on art plates and other valuable collections. 


Address all orders to 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago 
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Walter Hill Almon Burtch 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 


Incorporated 


Booksellers Importers 
General Library Agents 
144 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


WE give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 

orders of every character, whether for Public, 

College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print,and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co.,and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our general stock, accord- 
ing to the Decimal Classification, will be of spe- 
cial interest to librarians. 


Estimates furnished promptly, and _ corres- 
pondence relating in any way to books solicited. 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 
144 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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. @& STEEL STACK 


Library Bureau 


Minneapolis 
We ich pleased with the s 
you have done better for us tI bargained for. 


215 Madison Street 


( 
530 Atlantic Aver 


Library Bure 


ne 


Bo 
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THE 


HAMMOND 


No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 











The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 
Used exciusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 


PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 


CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 


Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 
FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 
Send for Catalogue and specimen of “Hammond” work. 
The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

: NEW YORK. 


Q* 


Home Offices and Factory, 403-405 East 62d 
BRANCHES: 


167 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 33 & 35 S. roth St 
Boston 300 Washington St. 
St. Louis, 310 N. Eighth St. 
Cleveland, 43 Arcade. 
Pittsburgh 237 Fourth Ave, 
Kansas City, 318 Hall Buil 





Minneapolis, 3 N. Third St. 
London and Birmingham. 





Send a five-cent stamp to the HOTIE OFFICE and a correct map of the world will be mailed to you. 





